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at once. 
of well-rotted manure, before plowing it under. 
Much depends upon the variety of secd wheat, 
therefore sow only the best. 
the Hessian fly, it may be well to defer seeding un- 
til next 
may be sown now. 
the soil is rich, can be turned under and produce | 
six hundred bushels or more of late turnips per 
Acre...5 
land. 

again, and drains may be opened, where it would be 
impossible to get teams on the land at any other 
season. 
grass, even if it be only asmall portion of the waste 
land, and thus avoid the discouragement of half 
reclaiming a larger area.... 
fertilizer, and rarely fails to give good returns on 
grass land abounding in vegetable matter. 
bushels peracre may be spread from the wagon. 


now. 
wise, from the bed to some dry place near by, where 
it can dry out, after which it may be taken to the 
stable or store-room. 
“‘weathering,’’ and it is well to have a year’s sup- 
ply constantly on hand.... 
sowing has the benefit of fallow to some extent, 
and the earlier it is done, the better. 
heavy clay land more than a light sandy one.... 
In a time of drouth, look for and locate all springs 
or any indications that may lead to a supply of wa- 
ter. 
which fail to furnish sufficient water.... 
should rot be allowed t6 go to seed. 
enough to pull them up, as the seeds already form- 
ed will ripen and propagate the pests. 
safe method is to burn the weeds ; 
on the manure heap only increases a good seeding. 


mals; pastures are usually short, old grain is high, 
and the new not in the best condition for feeding. 
It is well to make the most of wooded pastures, 
where the animals can enjoy the shade during the 
hot days, and get a part of their living from the 
underbrush. 
to keep the cows up to their full flow of milk, and 
the other 





Horses are often extremely annoyed by flies, eape- 































The soil for winter wheat needs to be prepared 


A clover sod may be treated to a dressing 


If there is danger of 


For fall fodder white turnips 
Oat or barley stubble, when 


month.... 


Now is an excellent time to reclaim wasie 
Brush cut this month will rarely sprout 


It is best to clear thoroughly, and sow to 


Lime is an old-time 

Forty 
Muck for use in the stables can be dug 
Draw the muck, with a scraper or other- 
Muck increases in value by 
Fall plowing for spring 


It improves 


It is sometimes necessary to deepen wells 
Weeds 
It is not 


The only 
throwing them 


te 
Live Stock in Mid-esummer. 


This is a trying time for all kinds of farm ani- 


A good supply of fodder corn helps 
ppl I 


live stock in good health and flesh. 
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cially when in a shadeless pasture. It is oon to let 
them stand in a dark stable during mid-day, and 
turn them out near nightfall. Horses, when at 
work, need the protection of a fly-sheet. This ig 
easily made, and prevents much fretting....Lambs 
are now separated from the ewes, and should be 
pastured as far apart as possible. Place some 
wethers with the lambs to lead the flock, and in a 
few weeks the lambs will be entirely weaned..,. 
Pigs for early fall market need to be pushed vig- 
orously, with abundant feed atthe trough. The 
apple orchard makes a fine pasture for swine. The 
falling fruit is usually wormy, and the pigs, in eat- 
ing it, destroy hosts of insects, to the mutual 
benefit of the swine and the orchard. 
a 
The Fruit Garden in August, 

As soon as the raspberries are off, cut away the 
stems that bore them, and encourage the new stalks. 

..- Blackberries often color long before they are 
ripe ; for home use ora near market, let them be 
ripe ; if to be shipped to a distance, they must be 
firm. Cut away all suckers not needed....Watch 
grape vines for the first sigus of mildew, and apply 
sulphur; hand-pick the beetles and large caterpil- 
lars; keep the laterals pinched back, leaving one 
leaf of the new growth; remove shoots which 
start where they are not needed; keep bearing 
shoots well tied up....Strawberry plants layered 
in pots may be set out. Can or dry surplus fruits. 

a 

August Work in the Orchard. 

The cultivator, whether of orchard or garden, 
has never a season of leisure ; but if there is any 
month, except in winter, in which work is the least 
pressing, it is the present. Recreation may well be 
taken now. One may recreate both body and mind 
in various ways,as with a fishing excursion,camping 
out, ete., without other object than rest and change. 
Excursions to the lakes or to the sea-shore will be 
preferred by many. <A profitable kind of recrea- 
tion is to visit the orchards and gardens of others ; 
relief from home cares is obtained, and much may 
be learned. Cultivators, as a rule, gladly welcome 
others who are interested in the same pursuits.... 
Preparations for the fairs should not be lost sight 
of. Encourage the local fair by competing for 
prizes, and if any are awarded, be sure and take 
the money. Nothing destroys the common inter- 
est in the fair so quickly, as for those who do not 
think they need the money, to decline to take the 
awards. If only twenty-five cents, take it and be 
proud of it....Newly planted trees will be helped 
by a muich; keep off late insects, and do not al- 
low weeds to grow....Budding will begin this 
month. Keep aclose watch on the pickers....Early 
apples and pears are often more profitable than late 
kinds. Assort and pack them in attractive man- 
REPS ss Dry surplus fruit, and use the windfall 
apples to press for vinegar. 

> 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


When a crop of any kind is off, at once clear up 
the refuse; much good food for cow, pigs or 
poultry may be saved. Spade or plow the ground, 
manure if need be, and put in some other crop, or 
sow to buckwheat, to be turned under later... .Sow 
this month; spinach, for fall use, next month is 
early enough for the crop for spring ; beets, of the 
early kinds for greens; turnips, of the Yellow 
Stone, Aberdeen, and Cow Horn varieties, and bush- 
beans, for pickling and late use. Some of the early 
Peas may yield a crop, but if the season is unfavor- 
able, mildew will take them. The hoe is the great 
implement this month, whether in the form of the 
hand-hoe, or the various kinds of cultivators, and 
should be used freely, whether there are weeds or 
not, for the benefit of the crop. Cabbage, celery, 
etc., grow allthe more rapidly, if the surface of the 
soil is kept light and meilow....Thinning is rarely 
Ruta Bagas should be at least ten inches 
still stand 


overdone ; 
apart. If carrots, late beets, salsify, etc., 
too thickly, draw out for use those that crowd one 
another....Egg plants must be kept free of the 
Colorado-beetle; place hay or straw under the 
fruit, to keep it from the ground....Sweet corn 
stalks, as soon as the ears are gathered, should be 
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cut up, and if we seoded _ the cows, cured for 
winter; burn all ‘‘smutted ” stalks... Hoe melons 
as long as the vines will allow, and after that, pull 


large weeds by hand; as the fruit approaches ma- | 


turity, place a shingle or thin board under it, to 
promote equal ripening.... Harvest onions when 
the tops fall over, and let them cure a few days in 
the sun ; store in any airy place, where they can be 
spread....Sweet potatoes should be kept free from 
weeds, and the vines moved, to prevent them from 
taking root.... Keep tomatoes tied up to the trellis; 
watch for the large ‘‘ worm,”’ which eats foliage 
and young fruit, and hand-pick....Weeds are the 
chief care this month, and “ pussley ’? is a sure in- 
dicator of the industry of the gardener. 
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There is, during August, a notable scarcity of | 


honey flowers. This dearth commences sometimes 
early in July. When this absence of bloom oc- 
curs, the bees are idle, and with this comes a con- 
sequent indolence of the queen. She stops egg- 
laying, brood rearing ceases, and the hive 
losing in numbers. The queen will not lay again 
at her best, even when the fall bloom comes. We 
have often noticed this tardiness of a queen to re- 
sume when once she has wholly stopped laying at 
this season. In the absence of bloom, it pays 
well to feed the bees, and thus keep up the breed- 
ing. It takes but a little syrup or honey each day, 
one-half pound is sufficient, and, with our con- 
venient feeders, it is easily and quickly done. We 
have experimented in the matter over and over 
again, and have always been impressed with the 
wisdom of such practice. This feeding keeps 
the number of bees up to the full standard, and 
the bees in prime condition to appropriate the au- 
tumn nectar. The bees are not all old in late 
autumn, and are in better condition to resist the 
dangers of winter and spring. 

It is desirable to provide artificial pasturage. By 
proper planting, we may have nectar-secreting 
bloom all the season, and there will be no need of 
supplemental feeding. The Syrian bees seem to 
breed on all the same, whether there are flowers or 
not. It is probable that in the desert regions of 
Syria, natural selection has produced this race, 
well fortified against those famous famines which, 
of old, sent the patriarch to Egypt for bread 
and corn. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 

It will be remembered that the North American 
Association of Bee-keepers will convene at To- 
ronto, September 18th, 19th, and 20th. This is 
the second week of the Exposition, and great 
pains are being taken to make it the greatest 
oceasion of the kind on this continent. We un- 
derstand that large delegations of bee-keepers will 
be sent from New England, New York, Michigan, 
Indiana, and other States; even the distant South 
will doubtless put in a generous appearance. 

A NEW BEE ENEMY. 


is 


We have just received from a bee-keeper of 
Connecticut some small mites, with the news that 
they are depleting the hives with discouraging ra- 
pidity. These are closely related to the Chicken 
Mites, which often cause such mischief in our 
poultry yards. It will be hard to destroy these, 
for what will poison them will almost surely de- 
stroy the bees. At present we can only suggest a 
process of sifting, by frequently changing the 
hives. It is possible that there can be some ma- 
terial placed above the brood chamber that will 
attract the mites, and yet be so screened as to 
keep the bees away. Such a substance should be 
sought for, and used to the best advantage. 
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Fast American Trotters. 
a 

The more thorough-bred horses there are in the 
country, the greater will be the improvement of 
horses in general. Blood will tell. As the stal- 
lions offered for farmer’s use become of higher 
character, the greater will be the value of the stock 
he raises. While every one can not expect to com- 
mand animals of the very highest grade, it is well 
to constantly improve, and to know what are the 
best animals our breeders produce, With this 
view, we give portraits, accurately drawn from life 
specially for this Journal, by Edwin Forbes, of the 
two fastest trotting teams in the world. The up- 
per span, “‘ Edward”? and ‘‘Swiveller,”? owned by 
Mr. Frank Work, a prominent member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, held the front rank for 
nearly a year, or from July, 1882, having made the 
previously unequalled time of a mile in 2 minutes 
16? seconds. But now Mr. William If. Vanderbilt 
himself, holding the ribbons over his ‘‘ Maud §8.”’ 
and ‘ Aldine,” has brought the best trotting time 
for a double team down to 2.153. (See illustration 
on page 353.) 

“Maud 8.’ isa chestnut mare, foaled in 187 
and bred at Woodlawn, Ky., by A. J. Alexander. 
She is sired by ‘‘ Harold’; dam “ Miss Russell.” 
Her record of 2.10% was made at Rochester, N. Y., 
August 11th, 1881. She stands fifteen hands and 
two inches high.—‘‘Aldine ’’ is a bay mare, foaled 
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in 1873, and bred at Midway, Ky., by Mr. Wether- | 


spoon. She is sired by ‘‘Almont?’; dam “ Mother 
Hubbard.’’ ‘Aldine ’’ trotted through the circuit 
last year, and made her best time, 2.194, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. ‘ MaudS.’ and ‘‘Early Rose” were 
driven a mile to skeleton wagon at Hartford, last 
autumn, in 2.162. 
foaled in 1872, and bred near Coldwater, 
Mich. His sire is ‘‘Fisk’s Hambletonian Star.”’ 
He made a record of 2.19 at Providence, R. L., 
Sept. 3d, 1878. ‘‘ Edward ”’ stands fifteen hands 
and three inches high. — ‘‘Swiveller” is a bay 
gelding, foaled in 1870, and bred at Cazenovia, N. 
Y. He madea record of 2.18 at Utica, August 22d, 
1879, He is of the same hight as his driving mate. 

Trotting horses are of but modern development, 
mainly in this country. W. H. Brewer, Professor 
of Agriculture in Yale College, who has made a 
special study of the development of the American 
Trotting Horse, has prepared a table of the “best 
records,” and the gain in the rate of speed within 
the present century. In 1806, ‘‘ Yankey ” trotted 
a mile just under three minutes (2 min. 59 sec.). 
This was beaten + second only in 1810, by a Boston 
horse. Fourteen years after (1824), ‘ Top Gallant”? 
led all others with the famous ‘‘ two-forty’’ gait. 
Ten years later, “Edwin Forest’’ brought the 
record down to 2.313. In 1844, ‘Lady Suffolk ” 
crossed the line in 2.263. Since that date, the gain in 
speed has been about half asecond ayear. In 1853, 
“Tacony ’’ took off one second, and in 1856 “ Flora 
Temple” subtracted another, and in 1859 she made 
herself famous the world over by trotting a mile in 
the unprecedented time of 2.193. This was beaten 
in three successive years by ‘‘ Dexter,” with the 
following records: 2.18%, 2.18 and 2.173. ‘‘ Gold- 
smith Maid ”’ held the trotting field from 1871 to 
1878, and reduced the best record to 2.17, 2.163, 
and finally to 2.14. ‘‘Rarus’’ led in 1878 with a 
time of 2.13} ; but this was beaten by ‘‘ St. Julien” 
the following season in 2.12% The leading horse 
to-day is ‘‘Maud 8,’’ which came to the front in 1880 
with a mile in 2.10%, and the next year reduced the 
time to the lowest point of 2.104. 

A second and very interesting table shows, that 
of the 2.30 (or better) class, there was only one in 
1843; fourteen in 1853; fifty-nine in 1863; three 
hundred and seventy-six in 1873; and fourteen 
hundred and twenty-one for last year; of the 2.25 
(or better) class there was not one until 1856; ten 
years later there were seventeen ; and after another 
period of ten years the number had grown to one 
hundred and sixty-five. Last season there were 
four hundred and ninety-five horses in America, 
that trotted within 2.25. Of the 2.19 class there 
was not one until 1865 (Dexter), but there are no 
less than sixty that now trot better than the best 


—‘‘ Edward ”’ is a chestnut geld- | 
° | that is, running horses, and “trials of speed’’ of 


| trotters came in to take the place of the regular 
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time of “Flora Tonphe » 
the 2.17 class; eight in the 
and one better than 2.11. 

The trotter was not held in esteem in ancient 
times. The horse of war was a riding horse, and 
many of the Oriental breeds, as the Persian, Arabian, 
and Turkish are the best riding horses in the world. 
The charger is a galloping steed. The demand un- 
til recently has not been for trotters. Another 
cause for the development cf the American trot- 
ting horse has been the great improvement in 
roads. Until long after the Revolution we had but 
few roads fit for fast driving. Light and strong 
vehicles are necessary for successful trotting, and 
these are of recent construction. Here we find 
another element in the formation of the trotter as 
existing to-day. It was not until 1830 that light 
four-wheeled wagons became at all common, and 
these were without springs. 

A buggy with light steel springs is of quite recent 
date ; they were not common in the older cities of 
the Eastern States until 1845, and in many places 
their introduction was much later. The light trot- 
ting sulky, made of tough hickory and provided 
with light steel springs, has been a leading cause 
of the present development of the trotter. The 
perfecting of the vehicle and that of the horse have 
gone on together. 

Much of the better qualities of the present trot- 
ter is due to the infusion of the English thorough- 
bred blovd, a number of which animals were im- 
ported about the close of the last century. Prom- 
inent among these running horses is ‘‘ Messenger,” 
the sire of anumerous progeny. He is believed to 
have exerted a greater influence on the American 
trotter of to-day than any other animal. There 
was a strong public sentiment against horse-racing, 


We have eighteen of 
2.15; two within 2.13, 


running race, and furnished a sufficient opportunity 
for betting, ete. This, no doubt, has done much 
to improve the speed of our roadsters, even at the 
expense, sometimes, of public morals. Fast trot- 
ting in itself, with much that surrounds the trials, 
is unworthy of our civilization, but the effect of 
careful breeding for trotters has been of untold 
value to our country. The needs of our modern 
methods of business require quick roadsters, and 
there is no doubt that the latest development in 
horse-flesh, the trotter, is the best, even though it 
came largely through the stimulus that the race- 
track has given. 

Trotting ‘‘to poke,” or in double team, for vari- 
ous reasons, is slower than that of single horses, 
but the difference in the best records is now small. 


a 


“Toting” Things—A Shoulder Yoke. 
—=>— 


The methods adopted by those who have heavy 
loads to carry, vary in different localities. The 


southern negro and the German women in New 








U U 
York and other States, take heavy loads upon their 
heads, and by a skill surprising to others, balance 
the load as they walk along, without scarcely ever 
touching it. Carrying heavy loads upon the head 
is not to be commended. The shoulders are the best 
support, as those who sell milk and other commodi- 
ties know. The very common device, the shoulder 
yoke, used by these people, may often be of service 
on the farm. It consists of a piece of wood, like 
that shown in the engraving, wrought in a shape 
that will allow of an equal distribution of the 
pressure upon the shoulders. In order to ac- 
complish this, a place is hollowed out for the neck. 
The ends are provided with chains and hooks, 
















A Double Cottage, Costing $2,500. 


<— 
The plans shown in figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, are for 


a double cottage suited to villagers and small farm- 
ers. It provides five fair-sized rooms on separate 
floors, and ample cellars for two families, each with 
front and rear entrances. The extreme outside 
measurements are twenty-eight by forty-three feet. 


AMERICAN 


struction.—The cellar excavations are two 
and a half feet. The foundation walls are of hard 
brick and mortar, eight inches thick. The frame 
is of seasoned spruce ; siding for the first story is 
of beveled pine clapboards, laid four-fifths, to 
show on heavy, rosin-sized sheathing felt. The 
second story has red wood shingles Jaid on sheath- 


ing, one-third to show. The roofs are of eighteen- 





A plot of ground fifty feet in 
width, and of the usual depth, 
would be of sufficient size, 
placing the building in the mid- 
dle, and leaving a space of 
eleven feet on each side. The 
balance of the ground may be 
equally divided for the separate 
use of each family occupying 
the house.... Exterior (fig. 
1).—The front elevation indi- 
cates the character of the build- 
ing. Theseparate porches, win- 
dows, and other parts are sym- 
metrically arranged, and give a 
pleasing effect, which is sus- 
tained on the sides and rear, 
The foundation four feet 
above ground, giving the build- 
ing a desirable altitude for ap- 
pearance, and affording oppor- 
tunity for good-sized cellar win- 
dows for light and ventilation. 

..-The Cellar (fig. 2) ex- 
tends under the entire building, 
and is equally divided by a close 
partition, extending from front 
to rear. Each half has four 
windows, an outside entrance, 
and stairway. Hight of ceiling is six and a half 
feet....First Story (fig. 3).—The hight of 
ceiling is nine feet. The front and rear entrances 
are on the left side, one leading to the front vesti- 
bule, and the other to the rear entry. The parlor 
and living room are of good dimensions, well 
lighted, and are entered directly from the front 
vestibule. There are three bedrooms, four closets, 
and aflight of stairs to the cellar. There is no 
communication with the entrances or stairways of 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF THE CELLAR. 

the second story ...Second Story (fig. 4).— 
The hight of ceiling is nine feet. The entrances 
are on the right side, and similar to those on the 
opposite side for the first story. The vestibule and 
rear entry are enlarged, to contain the necessary 


front and rear stairs leading to the second story 
and cellar. 
floor is the same as in the first story... 


The arravgement of the rooms on this 
.Cons 











FRONT ELEVATION OF A $2,500 COTTAGE. 


inch pine shingles, laid on spruce shingling-lath. 
Outside floors are of one and one-eighth by four- 
inch T & G pine, close-laid in paint, and blind- 
nailed. Inside floors are of one and one-eighth by 
seven-iuch T & G spruce, close-laid and double- 
nailed to each bearing. The interior finish is pine ; 
jambs rabbeted of plank ; architraves three-quarter 
by five-inch reeded, with base and corner blocks. 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 





The base in all parts is eight inches*wide. The 
window finish, with panels, extends to the floor. 
All sashes are one and three-eighth-inch thick, 
glazed as indicated on the elevation, with second 


| French glass, and hung to balance weights. The 
| doors are of pine, panelled and molded ; saddles 


of hard-wood, molded. The interior walls are 
hard-finished on two coats of brown mortar, and 
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seasoned lath. All work usually painted has two 
coats of pure lead and linseed oil, with the addi- 
tion of such stainers as will produce the desired 
shades. A sink and pump, with the necessary 
pipes for supply and waste water, are provided, 
and set ineach story. The closets are shelved and 
hooked in the usual manner. All wood-work ex- 
posed is clear of knots, and the labor is performed 
in a substantial manner. 
Estimate.—Cost of Materials and Labor. 














ti yards Excavation, @ 25c. @ yd..... ... ....... $19.25 
12,000 Brick in Foundation (complete, @ $15 # M.. = 180.00 
4,000 Brick in Chimneys (complete, @ $15 ® M..... 60.00 
60 feet Blue Stone, Steps and C oping, @ 30c. ® ft. 18.00 
850 yards Plastering (complete), @ 30c. @ yd...... 255.00 
116 Stuceo Cornices (com - te), @ 2c. # ft....... 29.00 
8,400 feet Timber, @ $20 # M............cccccecccees 68.00 
‘1% Joist Studding and ay @ 16c. each.. 28.00 
200 Wall Strips, Studding, and Ce —_— @ Ile. each. 22.00 
620 Clapboards, @ 16c. ony 99.20 
275 yards Felt, @ 8c. ® ya 22.00 
116 feet Cornices at i @ Ue. # ft.. 23.20 
27) Shingling Lath, @ 6c. each... . 16.20 
50 bunches Shingles, @ $1.50 ® bun 75.00 

200 feet Tin, 128 feet Gutter 
Loomeiete) @ se. BH.......02000 32.80 
2,450 feet Flooring, Inside,@ x he ft 73.50 
108 feet Flooring, Outside, @ 4 ft 4,32 
4 Porches and Stoops (complete), @ $30 each.. 120.00 
4Flights Stairs (complete)..........2.0.+.scesees 100.00 
8 Cellar Windows (complete), @ $4 each... > 32.00 
17 Windows (complete), @ $10 each CS eemeneebioes 170.00 
4 Circular Windows (complete), @ $8 each...... 12.00 
31 Doors (complete), at $8 each.............. 248.00 
4 Mantels (complete), @ $20 each........... 80.00 
2Sinks and Pumps (c — ), @ $25 each. 50.00 
7 Closet finish (complete)............6+-+00. 27.00 
5 kegs Nails, @ $4 PF Keg.......ccccccccccee 20 00 
i ccein kL s Schnee iecasepebetnesavseears 25.00 
REISE RUMPVINNUNS) 55 a vious apap nibs iacine se'aaies 200.00 
Carpenter's labor (not included above).............. 250.00 
SC Tacos hen cksnseeeseakhsiubeceetubobaunsesess 140.53 
i SO es eer tr reer er rere rere e: $2,500. 00 

_ —_o — 
Peach Trees from the Seed. 
> 

“G. 8. N.,’? Allegheny Co., Pa., is in a con- 


troversy with some of his neighbors. It is claimed 
that seeds from a seedling peach tree will always 
produce the same kind of fruit as the parent tree, 
while from a budded tree will not yield 
the same fruit, and the question is referred to us. 
The fact of budding has nothing to do with the 
ease, Other than this: only the finest kinds of 
peaches are budded, and as these are as far as pos- 
sible removed from the natural state of the peach, 
it is likely that their seedlings may not produce 
fruit equal to the parent. It is well known that 
some varieties are reproduced with great fidelity 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 








from the seed. The ‘*Columbia,”’ for example, 
has yielded a number of seedlings, which are not 
to be distinguished from the parent. Asa rule, 
the poorer the peach, the nearer it is toits original 
form, the more likely it is to reproduce itself. If 
a poor kind of peach were budded, the seeds from 
it would reproduce the same kind. Budding does 
not affect the case in any manner. The seed of an 
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excellent peach, whether from the original tree, or 
from one that has been propagated from it, will, in 
the majority of cases, produce a tree which will 
yield a fruit that is inferior to the parent. 


————s —— 


Can I Provide My Own Lightning Rod? 


The above question is, in brief, the purport of a 
number of letters that have come to us since our 
mention of the swindling ‘ Rodders.’’ <A light- 
ning-rod, improperly constructed and placed, in- 
stead of being a protection to the building, may be 
a source of danger. In cities and large towns, 
there are persons who make a business of erecting 
lightning rods; some of these, in cities, make it 
their sole occupation, while in small places, intel- 
ligent blacksmiths and other mechanics add it to 
their ordinary business. Sometimes these are per- 
sons who have studied the laws of electricity, and 
do their work in conformity therewith. The maker 
of lightning-rods is all the better qualified for his 
work by being an electrician, and where practica- 
ble, it is safer to employ such, but a large propor- 
tion of our readers live where the services of these 
qualified mechanics can not be secured, and must 
either provide the rods themselves or do without 
them. While the proper construction of a light- 
ning-conductor depends upon the observance of 


several scientific principles, the mechanical work ¢ 


may be done without a knowledge of these, if di- 
rections founded upon them are carefully followed. 
We are often asked if lightning rods are necessary. 
Having known houses to be struck that were pro- 
vided with them, many persons assert that rods are 
no protection. Since the days of Franklin, who 
invented lightning-rods, hundreds of scientific men 
have studied the subject, and all are agreed that 
buildings may be perfectly protected by properly 
constructed rods, and in the cases where houses 
have been injured, the rods, on examination, have 
invariably been found to be imperfect. Where 
there are tall trees in the vicinity, a building is 
seldom struck ; while one in an exposed situation, 
where the building is the highest object, is in 
constant danger. Those who propose to provide 
the lightning-rods themselves have several things 
to consider: Ist, the material of the rod; 2d, the 
manner of fastening to the building ; 3d, how wide 
an area one rod will protect? 4th, the upper end, 
or point ; 5th, the lower end. The last, if not the 
most important, needs special attention, as im- 
proper termination of the rod is the cause of most 
of the accidents that have befallen buildings sup- 
posed to be protected ! 

First. As to the rod itself. It is well known 
that copper is a much better conductor of 
electricity than iron, but it is so expen- 
sive that iron is most generally used, making the 
rod much larger than would benecessary if it were 
of copper. The shape is of no consequence, and 
the twists and grooves in some “ patented” rods 
are merely to beguile the ignorant. The rod may 
be of round 7-16-inch iron, or it may be a flat strip 
an inch wide and 3-16ths of an inchthick. If more 
convenient to procure, larger iron may be used, 
but it should not be smaller than these sizes. Itis 
very important that the rods be continuous. The 
pieces of round iron may be joined by coup- 
lings, which are cut with ascrew-thread on the in- 
side, while the ends of the rods are made to fit. 
The portions are usually joined by welding. 

Second. The manner of fastening to the building. 
At one time it was customary to pass the rod 
through a glass ring, which was fastened to the 
building, and the rod thus kept from contact with 
it. But insulators of this kind are quite useless, 
for as soon as they are wet they cease to insulate. 
The rod may be attached by staples. There is not 
the least danger that lightning will leave the rod 
to pass into the house by way of the staples. A 
flat rod may be fastened bya strap of iron fash- 
ioned to clasp it. Should the rod be painted ? 
Some years ago there was an idea that the conduct- 
ing power of the rod would be injured by painting 
it. This is not true. Paint the rod of any color 
that wili make it as inconspicuous as possible. 
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Third. How far will a rod protect? The old rule 
was that a rod would protect an area with a radius 
twice as great as the hight of the rod. In practice 
little attention is paid to this rule, it being cus- 
tomary to provide each chimney with a rod, which, 
in most houses, will bring them much nearer than 
the above rule requires. Each chimney should 
have a rod, connected with the main rod, which 
runs along the peaks of the roof and to the ground. 
Upon all ordinary buildings but one main rod is 
needed. If there isa roof of tin or other metal, 
this, as well as all iron ecrestings and other orna- 
ments, should be connected with the rod. 

Fourth. The upper end of the rod. Formerly 
much stress was placed upon having the rod ter- 
minated above by a very sharp point, which should 
be kept gilded to protect it from rust, and later, 
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platinum points were used. At present neither of | 


these are regarded necessary. The rod extends a 
foot or two above the top of the chimney, and is 
filed to a point. The various ornamental crestings 
much used on buildings answer as points. If the 
chimney is along distance from the gable-end of 
the roof, it is well to place a short upright piece of 
rod there, which should, of course, be pointed. 
Fifth. The lower end of the rod. The mere plac- 
ing of the lower end of the rod in the ground, so that 
it will be out of sight, will make the rod intended 
as a protection a source of danger, and the build- 
ing would be safer without it. The whole object 
of the rod is to carry off the electricity quietly, and 
its usefulness depends upon a proper termination 
in the ground. Dry earth is a poor conductor ; 
moist or wet earth is agood conductor. The lower 
end of the rod should reach a place where the 
earth, in the dryest time, is always moist. Some 
dig down to this point and then surround the lower 
end of the rod for a few feet with coke, which ab- 
sorbs moisture and is an excellert conductor. The 
ease of finding a moist stratum for the rod will differ 
with the locality, but it should always be secured. 
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The New York Weevil. 
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Mr. L. D. Webb, Dane County, Wis., sends us 
specimens of an insect which, he says, are abun- 
dant in his orchard. ‘‘They gnaw off the young 
limbs, working chiefly upon sprouts of this year’s 
growth. Some of the small trees they have strip- 
ped bare ”*—This pestis a large-snout beetle known 
as the ‘‘ New York Wee- 
vil.’ It prefers the ten- 
der growth of the apple, 
but will make free with 
that of the peach, plum, 
pear, and some forest { 
trees. The beetle belongs f 
to the same family of in- 
sects as the plum curcu- 
lio, and bears the long 
scientific name Jthycerus 
Noveboracensis, the last 
part of which means ‘* of 
New York,” and was 
given to this pest a hun- 
dred years ago. At the 
present time it is far 
more common in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley than in 
the East. The color of 
the weevil is ash-gray, 
marked with black. For a long time its early states 
of larva and pupa were unknown, but now it is ascer- 
tained that it breeds in forest trees, especially the 
bur oak. In depositing her eggs the female makes 
a longitudinal cut with her jaws, and then turns 
round and thrusts the egg into the excavation. The 
larva is pale yellow. The punctured branch (a), 
larva(b), and weevil (c), are shown in the engraving. 

The same method of capturing the beetle is to be 
employed as with the plum curculio. Place sheet- 
ing under the infested trees, and jar down the 
beetles by giving the tree a sudden shake or a 
stroke with a mallet. The piece of sheeting may 
be nailed to strips of wood, and easily carried from 
tree to tree. The fallen insects may be crushed, 
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burned, or placed in a dish of water, upon which 

floats a small quantity of kerosene. It is best to 

do the work in early morning, when the beetles 

are sluggish, and they do not readily fly away. 
= —=—_— - 


The Grape Vine Plume. 


A caterpillar with a very long name (Pterophorus 
periscelidactylus) works in an interesting manner 
upon the grape vines. About the time the third 
cluster is forming on a vigorous shoot, the young 
leaves at the extremity may be found fastened to- 
gether, making a cavity, in which one or more 
caterpillars find a retreat. The mature insect is a 
moth of a tawny yellow color, with a very rapid 
flight. The wings are split up into feather-like 
lobes, and on this account the insect is known as 
the Grape Vine Plume. The larve hatch soon 
after the grape leaves begin toexpand. At first 
the caterpillars are nearly smooth, but after each 
change of skin the hairs become larger and more 
numerous. They feed for about a month upon the 
tender grape leaves, and then, fastening themselves 
by the hind legs to the under-side of leaves, etc., 
they change into the inactive or pupa state. A 
second brood is not known, but if there is one, it 
can do but little injury. 

The method of treatment is hand-picking. The 
part attacked should usually be removed in the 
summer pruning or pinching, and therefore the 
Plume is not very destructive. Sometimes the 
third cluster of grapes is included in the fold of 
leaves and silken threads, and if this is to be pre- 
served, care must be taken in removing the un- 
sightly twisted tips of the infested branches. 
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Summer and Autumn Blooming Shrubs, 
> 





The great majority of ornamental shrubs produce 
their flowers in spring, and we often see collections 


| all aglow in the early months, that show nothing 


| but foliage for the rest of the year. 





With proper 
care in selection, the shrubbery may be made at- 
tractive at all seasons. In choosing shrubs for 
planting, regard should be had not only to flowers, 
but to fruit, as some are more ornamental in fruit 
than in flower. Of the late blooming shrubs, none 
are more desirable than the Japanese Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora. This produces at the end of 


| each stem a large pyramidal cluster of flowers ; 


| these are, at first, pure white, gradually becoming 


pinkish, the color deepening, until frost comes. By 
pruning this shrub severely, the panicles may be 
produced of enormous size, so large as to require a 
stake for support. It is perfectly hardy, and one 


| of the most valuable introductions of late years. 


The old Japan Globe-flower, Kerria Japonica, is not 
properly appreciated. It will, if neglected, become 


| a nuisance, but when properly pruned, and its 








straggling stems tied up, its golden balls will en- 
liven the shrubbery all summer. A capital subject 
for the lawn is the Small Buckeye, (Zsculus parvi- 


flora,) of the Southern States. It forms a round- 


headed, dense clump, with many stems, and in July 
and August is covered with panicles of white 
flowers, forming a most beautiful object. The old 
Rose of Sharon, Hibiscus Syriacus, (called in the 
old catalogues Althea frutex), is a most desirable 
shrub. It has been much improved of late years, 
and the best nurseries now offer both double and 
single varieties, in color from white to deep purple. 
As these bloom in August and September, when 
few others are in flower, they are most valuable 
shrubs. They need close pruning each year, other- 
wise they will grow very straggling. 

Among shrubs valuable for their showy fruit, the 
different species of Huonymus, or Burning-bush, 
are desirable. The native JZ. altropurpureus, or 
‘“‘ Wahoo,” is excellent, but our favorite is Z. lati- 
folius, the ‘‘ Broad-leaved Burning Bush,”’ from 
Central Europe. This is as yet rather scarce, but 
would be propagated more generally, were its 
merits known. The common Snow Berry (Sym- 
phoricarpus racemosus) on account of its abundant 
white berries, is showy in autumn. In selecting 
shrubs for their autumn effect, the old ‘‘Smoke- 











tree,’’ often incorrectly called ‘‘ Purple Fringe,” 
(Rhus Cotinus), the ‘* Wig-tree’’ of England, should 
not be forgotten, as it is perfectly hardy and very 
showy. Among climbers, the Japanese Hall’s 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera Halliana), is a most valu- 
able introduction. It blooms, and keeps blooming, 
and never tires. Our native Trumpet-Creeper (7Ze- 
coma radicans,) and its oriental brother (7. grandi- 
jlora,) are valuable for their rapid growth, and their 
abundance of trumpet-shaped, orange-scarlet flow- 
ers, produced from July to October. Some of the 
improved varieties of Clematis are lste bloomers, 
and our native Virgin’s Bower (C. Virginiana) 
gives a wealth of white flowers in August, and its 
clusters of fruit are beautiful later. Among the 
vines, ornamental for their fruit, the Roxbury Wax 
Work (Célastrus scandens) should not be over- 
looked. If allowed to run upon a tree, it will soon 
kill it. but upon a trellis it is valuable for its 
glossy foliage and scarlet fruit. By proper care in 
selecting, the shrubbery may be attractive from 
early spring until frost comes, and even later. 
a 
Making a Lawn in Autumn. 
> 


Some of our correspondents appear to hesitate 
about laying down a lawn at any other time than 
in spring. If given the choice, we should prefer 
autumn. When the grass seed is sown in spring, 
unless a good ‘catch’? is made very early, the 
young grass has to contend with a daily increasing 
temperature. lf sown in the fall, the cool nights, 
with their refreshing dews, restore the plants, and 
they grow rapidly during the warm days, while 
there is, usually, at this season, an abundance of 
rain to encourage growth. It is sometimes recom- 
mended to sow oats with the grass seed; however 
useful this may be in late spring sowing, it is not 
at all needed in autumn. Oats are of doubtful 
utility at best; whether the good they do, by shad- 
ing the young grass, is not more than offset by de- 
priving it of needed nourishment, is a question. 
At all events, oats at this season are not needed. 

In making a lawn now, as at any other season, it 
is well to recollect that the work is to be done for 
many years, and that in no part of the grounds will 
thorough preparation, deep tilling of the soil, and 
abundant fertilizing, pay better than here. In a 
lawn of considerable extent, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that it is necessary to reduce the surface to a 
dead level. For small grass plots, on small places, 
this may be desirable, but a large lawn appears to 
much better advantage if the surface is gently un- 
dulating. Various mixtures of seed are offered by 
the seedsmen. Some of these seem to be well con- 
sidered, but anything more unsuited to our climate 
than the “‘ French Lawn Grass,’’ can not be imag- 
ined. Probably not a third of the kinds of grass it 
is said to contain, will survive in our climate. The 
best lawns we ever had were sown with ‘‘ Kentucky 
Blue-grass ”’ and ‘‘ Rhode Island Bent’? (a variety 
of Red-top), in both cases a small amount of 
‘¢ White Clover’ was added. For strong soils, the 
former, for light and sandy ones, the latter, will 
no doubt give satisfaction. In huying grass seed 
for a lawn, look well to its quality. Some seed of 
“‘Kentucky Blue-grass’’ (the same as ‘June 
Grass ’’) sells for twice the price of others, and is 
worth four times as much. Chaff does not always 
cover seed, and the samples should be carefully in- 
spected. The advice to use from three to eight 
bushels of seed to the acre, is founded upon the 
uncertain quality of the seed. Probably four bush- 
els of fairly good seed would be ample. The seed 
should be divided into two or four equal portions, 
and the sowing made, after thoroughly preparing 
the soil, in different directions. The seed may be 
brushed in, but at this season, a good rolling will 
give a suflicient covering. Where the lawn borders 
on roads or patbs, or on shrubbery or other planta- 
tions, it will be best to lay a margin of turf, six 
inches or more in width. For small areas, the lay- 
ing of sods is advisable, and this may be done now, 
as well as in spring. In most localities, a common, 
or the road-sides, will usually afford a fine, close 
turf. The soil, in this case, should be as thorough- 
ly prepared as for seeding, and the turf well beaten 
down, to bring its roots in close contact with the 
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soil. 
be used. These may be held in place by the use of 
pins ; plasterer’s lath split, is best. These will de- 
cay by the time the sod becomes well established. 


~<a 


Early Greens for Next Spring. 
> 





The city markets in the early part of spring, and 
often in a mild spell in winter, abound in “‘ greens,”’ 
and there is no reason why these should not be 
equally abundant on every farm. Where the meat 
served is to a great extent salted, green vegetables 
are not only acceptable, but necessary to health, 
Cabbage is for many so indigestible, that it can 
not be eaten, and where this difficulty does not 
exist, a variety is always welcome. Spinach, the 
most delicate and palatable of all the vegetables 
used as greens, can be raised on any good farm 
land, and with very little trouble. The soil being 
well prepared by the use of the plow and harrow, 
mark it off in fifteen-inch drills, and sow the seed 
rather thickly, covering it with about half an inch 
of soil. Use aroller, or pat the soil down firmly 
with the hoe or back of the spade. Some carefully 
go over the rows and tread down the soil over 
them. The fall rains soon bring up the plants; 
they will grow rapidly and be large enough to gather 
in September or October. For use at this time, 
the plants, where they are thickest, are to be cut 
out at intervals, using a stout knife, leaving the 
remainder room to grow. Where the winters are 
severe, ecatter straw, leaves or other litter between 
the rows, and slightly cover the plants. As soon 
as the ground thaws, cuttings may be made, and if 
this is done so as to thin the plants a second time, 
the rest will grow all the larger, and be ready to 
use later. ‘Sprouts,’ asit is called in the market, 
is a variety of kale, a cabbage that does not head, 
This is cultivated in the same manner as spinach. 
If a farmer finds that he has more spinach than can 
be consumed at home, a few barrels of it will meet 
with a ready sale at the nearest market. 

——_ 
Preparing Fruit for Market. 
——— 

‘“« Farmers are cheats,’’ we heard a city man re- 
mark the other day. ‘‘I do not buy a basket of 
strawberries that has not the best and biggest on 
top, and when the peach season comes, I get a 
dozen or two of fine peaches at the top, while the 
rest of the basket is filled with small, green and 
gnarled fruit; they are all cheats.” The very 
next day after hearing this remark, we were among 
the fruit commission houses, and in one place saw 
some young men, who had bought several crates 
of berries to peddle. They had a lot of smaller 
baskets, to which they transferred the berries from 
the larger ones they had bought, and as they filled 
these, they topped them with the largest berries 
with surprising dexterity. We concluded that all 
the cheating, in strawberries at least, was not done 
by the farmers. That there is much ‘ deaconing ” 
(the market phrase for topping) of peaches and 
other fruits, we do not doubt, yet the tendency is 
all in the other direction. Take peach-growers, 
for example, those who are regularly in the busi- 
ness, and expect to continue it, strive to make 
their brand upon a crate or basket a guarantee of 
honest packing. This is insisted upon at all the 
meetings of peach-growers’; only recently we re- 
ceived the transactions of a fruit-growers’ society 
in North Carolina, in which this point, honest pack- 
ing, was dwelt upon at great length. ‘‘ Honesty 
is the best policy,’’ isnot a proverb of the highest 
moral tone, as it implies that it pays to be honest, 
but the peach-growers are willing to adopt it. In 
packing peaches, the first point should be to assort 
them, making as many grades as the condition of 
the fruit requires. When brought to the packing 
shed, the fruit is at once thinly spread in the shade, 
in order that it may cool as much as possible. In 
assorting, any that are at all soft are put aside, to be 
left at home; then two or three qualities, extras, 
firsts and seconds, are made, and with the best 
growers, the packages of each are alike all 
through. It is allowable to turn the colored sides 


If necessary to cover steep banks, sods must 
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of the top layer uppermost, in order that the fruit 
may appear at its best, but not to select large spee. 
imens for the top layer. Those who send peaches 
to market for the first time, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to observe this rule. In packing grapes 
for market, the box is opened at the bottom, fine 
large bunches are laid in and the box filled up 
with smaller bunches. This is done in order that 
the fruit, when the top is taken off, may present a 
good appearance, and if the filling is done with 
good fruit, even if not the most select, there is no 
harm done. But if, as is sometimes the case, 
poorly-ripened fruit, and even loose berries are 
used to fill up, the grower will in time find that his 
brand is not in demand in the market. The fruit- 
grower, who expects to continue in the business, 
can not well afford to pack his fruit dishonestly, 





Saving Seed Corn. 


The growing of good, sound seed corn, that will 
yield a maximum crop, properly begins a year be- 
forehand in the shaping of the character of the seed. 
Therefore select the seed for 1884 and 1885 from 
the ears already growing in the field, and give it 
special care. As a rule, any thrifty farmer can 
raise better seed than he can buy, and it should be 
in his programme every year to give his personal 
attention to the growing of his own seed corn. 
There is money init. The average yield of Indian 
corn for the whole country is not far from twenty- 
five bushels to the acre, and the total yield some- 
times reaches one billion seven hundred million 
bushels. With the best husbandry, which means 
good seed, good soil, manure and tillage, it is not 
difficult to raise seventy-five bushels to the acre. 
If fine, sound seed corn, with a good pedigree, 
would add only ten per cent to the yield of this 
crop, it would increase the annual yield one hun- 
dred and seventy million bushels, worth eighty- 
five million dollars. Every thinking farmer must 
see that he has a money interest in securing sound 
seed corn, and in knowing just what he plants. 
He is suffering loss every year, probably from want 
of a little timely attention to this matter. He 
uses unsound corn, possibly, for seed, selects from 
the corn-crib the best he can find, or borrows from 
a neighbor as careless as himself about the seed 
that he plants. <A part of the corn rots in the 
field, and he has to plant over, which makes extra 
expense. The late planted corn is caught by the 
frost, and he suffers loss in the large proportion of 
soft corn that he harvests. The stover is not as 
well cured for fodder, and cattle refuse the mouldy 
mass. Heredity counts for as much in vegetable 
as in animal life. To get maximum crops, you 
must have seed perfect after its kind, with the 
normal quantity of starch, gluten, oil, and other 
constituents that belong to it. The plant must be 
well fed, cultivated, and ripened in its appropriate 
season to mature this kind of seed. We say, then, 
select your ears for seed corn, as they stand upon 
the stalk, in August or September—perfect ears, 
well capped. Put a string upon them, or some 
mark, by which they can be identified, and let 
them mature upon the stalk. To make sure of 
perfect drying, hang them up in bunches upon the 
south side of a building, or in a well-ventilated 
loft, or room with a fire in it. The perfect drying 
of seed corn is an important item. The corn 
should not be shelled until the cob is thoroughly 
dried. When you are ready for planting, pour the 
seed corn into a vessel of water, and skim off every 
kernel that floats. That which sinks to the bottom 
of the water is the best, and, with suitable condi- 
tions of soil and climate, will germinate and bear 
fruit after its kind. Corn yields very kindly to all 
intelligent efforts to increase its productivencss 
and improve its quality. By selecting ears from 
stalks that bear two or more ears, you can increase 
the number of ears. By selecting ears of twelve 
or more rows, you can increase the number of 
kernels upon the cob, always provided that you 
give the corn plant food enough to do its best in 
the harvest. Farmers who look carefully after 
their seed corn, and raise seventy-five bushels 
to the acre, do not doubt that it is a paying crop. 














Tropical Farming. 
_> 
There is but little dignity about farming in the 
tropics. It is true, there are great plantations of 
sugar and coffee, but the owners of them are either 





Fig. 1.—A YAM MERCHANT. 


companies, formed abroad, and represented by 
overseers and officers, or proprietors who are far 
too aristocratic to touch a hoe-handle, or harness 
a team. The white man does not work in the 
warm latitudes. The farmer proper of the tropics 
is in the main little better than the slave, whose 
place he occupies. In the West Indies he is in- 
variably a negro; on the continent of South or 
Central America a half-breed, or rather a hybrid, 
the result of a couple of centuries of Indian, 
Spaniard, and negro cross-breeding. But where- 
ever he is, he is always wretchedly ignorant and 
poor. He always farms in a very small way, and 
by the most primitive methods. An acre of ground 
constitutes a large farm. He never plows, the hoe 
and spade being his only tools. He raises yams 
(fig. 1), and kindred indigenous vegetables, and 
very good crops of them, too, for he has a fertile 
soil to aid him. He never plants on poor ground. 
If he lives near a running stream, he generally has 
numerous trees of the banana and plantain. Though 
these grow wild in the tropics, they are improved 
by cultivation. The wild bananas root close to the 
water’s edge, and a freshet may carry the plants 
away. We have often seen a rude canoe slip by on 
some South American stream at early morning, 
carrying an old squaw, in a scarlet cotton gown, 
and a cart-wheel hat, with a roll of tobacco-leaf 
between her teeth, and two bunches of bananas 
for cargo (fig. 2). These bunches are all she has to 
sell, and she will travel twenty miles to dispose of 
them. The old woman is never without a naked 





little they raise, and only go to market in order to 
obtain such necessities, as the little hardware or 
ammunition they use, or the scanty clothing they 
wear. If the tropical public had to depend on 
them for material subsistence, they would starve. 

There are small farmers or market gardeners, 
who supply the market. Twice a week they ap- 
pear in town with their products, the extent of 
which would make an American farmer smile. It 
may be a donkey-luad of vegetables, or a basket of 
fruit, carried on the back or head. Its value never 
exceeds two dollars, and is often less than one. 
The heaviest loads seen in a tropical market, are 
those of green fodder—grass, freshly cut, and piled 
up on the back of a patient donkey (figs. 3 and 4). 
On the summit the owner lounges at ease, while 
his poor brute hobbles along, directed by blows of 
a long pole on his ears, Viewed from the rear, 
the aspect of the combination of man, beast, and 
grass is very curious indeed. Green fodder is in 
constant demand, as everyone, with any preten- 
sions to gentility, keeps horses or saddle-mules. 

Another curiosity of tropical farming is the yam. 
There are two species; the finer, which is a very 
fair substitute for potatoes, when it is mashed, is 
small and succulent ; the coarser is large, stringy, 
and tasteless. The stranger, who sees these latter 
stacked up in a market place, invariably takes 
them for firewood (fig. 1), and they are often 
dry and fibrous enough to serve for burning. 

Such products as the small farmers of the tropics 
raise, are all easily cultivated. Crops which re- 
quire care, such as cocoa and coffee, are left to the 
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Fig. 3.—a 


more enterprising and enlightened foreigner, with 
a sprinkling of the higher class natives. Even 
sugar cane is sparsely grown by the small farmer. 
The little he does raise, is for sweetening his water 


LOAD OF HAY. 











and coffee. He simply 
crushes the cane by a prim- 
itive method from time to 
time, as he requires it. 
The unclarified juice, which 
he calls guarapo, is his 
only substitute for sugar. 
Corn is raised to feed the 
horses and mules, and to 
bake into cakes. The grass- 
fodder is too light for a 
constant diet, and draught 
or pack animals have to be 
fed some corn daily, when 
at work. For baking, the 
corn is simply pounded in 
a hollow stone, mixed with 








Fig. 2.—GOING TO MARKET. 


boy and a lean dog for company, and when the tide 
is fair, the party float along, carried by the current, 
and propelled by the wind blowing on a big plan- 
tain leaf, which the boy holds upright, for a sail. 

Farming to such people is simply a means to an 
end, and that end is a bare living. They eat what 








water and salt, and cooked 
ona hot stone or iron plate, 
and usually rubbed with raw red pepper to flavor it. 

No more picturesque or wretched picture can be 
conceived, than one of the little farms of South or 
Central America. A hut of palm boards, with a 
rotten roof of palm branches, swarming with bats, 
scorpions, and other vermin, constitutes the farm- 
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er’s home (fig. 5). The floor is of earth, the beds 
are frameworks of boards, on which the inmates 
stretch without the effete formality of undres- 
sing. Hammocks ure not as often seen as one 
would fancy. All travellers, however, carry them, 
and for a dime obtain the privilege of slinging 
them from the beams. Many farm houses are 
mere sheds, with the sides open to the winds. The 
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Fig. 4.—REAR OF LOAD. 


farms themselves present none of the pleasing 
aspects of cultivated ground. The different crops 
grow in patches, it is true, but rank, unweeded, and 
without care. Nature provides a soil so rich, that 
man needs to give it but little labor, when, after 
years, the ground is worked out, the farmer opens 
another patch, for all is free. 

Such a land as this would be a paradise for the 
intelligent and energetic Northern farmer, but for 
the fact that in this enervating and malarial climate 
hard labor is deadly. The white man, who settles 
here and works as he is accustomed to labor in 
the cooler climate at home, soon dies, and only he 
who adapts himself to the listless climate, survives. 





Green Manures in the Garden. 
ge 

In a properly managed garden the soil is kept 
constantly at work. If it is not producing a crop, 
it should not be left to grow up to weeds, but be 
sown to scme crop that may be turned under and 
serve as a green manure. This will not only pre- 
vent a growth of weeds, but afford a mass of 
green material which, if turned under, will greatly 
increase the fertility of the soil. What shall it be ? 
While buckwheat, clover and other plants are used 
as green manures for farm crops, we have yet 
much to learn as to the best green manure crops 
for the garden. The late Mr. W. N. White (author 
of ‘Gardening for the South’) found that on 
soils already in fair condition, Lucern (Alfalfa) 
sowed broadcast, was the best plant for the pur- 
pose. Where the season devoted to the crop is short, 
probably mustard or rape would answer a good 
purpose. In theSouthern States, whether for tield 
or garden, the Cow-pea takes precedence of all 
other plants as a green manure. From our experi- 
ence with this plant, we are sure that it is worthy 
of trial in Northern gardens. It requires a long 
season to ripen its seeds, but as a green manure 





Fig. 5.—THE FARMER’S HOME. 


the seeds are not needed, and it will produce, in 
Northern localities, an abundant crop of herbage, 
which analysis shows to be rich in fertilizing ele- 
ments. Common field peas will afford a rich green 
manure. The gardener should make it his aim to 
occupy his land with something, if not with the 
best possible plants for green manure, then what- 
ever will prevent the growth of a crop of weeds. 
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Twenty Years in Swire Husbandry. 
BY JOSEPH HARRIS. 
> 


A dozen or twenty years ago the prevailing 
American hog was a coarse, ill-bred animal. I had 
just such hogs on my own farm—hogs that would 
race about all day and squeal all night—hogs that 
would catch a hen, eat a lamb, kill a sheep, and 
even maim a horse. I wanted to improve them. I 
wanted to stop their squealing. I wanted to give 
them less bone, less hair, and more flesh and fat. 
I have accomplished this object ; I keep pigs by the 
hundred, but I rarely hear a squeal, and they are 
so quiet that a very slight fence will keep them in 
the pasture lots. With such pigs constantly in 
view, things which I thought very important twenty 
years ago, are now of little moment. The change 
which has taken place in the character of the hogs 
on my own farm, has taken place also on tens of 
thousands of farms in all the great hog-producing 
sections of the country. The improvement which 
has taken place in the breeding and management 
of pigs in the United States is something wonder- 
ful. Our cattle, sheep, and poultry are far superior 
to those of twenty years ago, but the improvement, 
as a whole, is by no means so marked as the im- 
provement which has taken place in the character 
of our pigs. To-day there are no finer hogs in the 
world than can be found in the United States, and 
certainly in no other country can so many really 
good hogs be found. 

It may be equally true that there are, perhaps, 
not over two or three countries in the world in 
which so many poor hogs can be found. Our good 
hogs are very good, and our bad hogs are very bad 
indeed. I may say without vanity that farmers 
who still raise bad hogs should select out the best 
formed, largest, quietest, healthiest, and most 
thrifty sows they can find on their own farm, or on 
the farms of their neighbors, and cross them with 
the best, quietest, most highly-refined thorough- 
bred boar they can purehase. The breed they 
select from is of comparatively little importance. 
The real point, I think, is to get a boar that is 
pure-bred, and which is distinguished for his quiet- 
ness of disposition, either in himself or his ances- 
tors, and also for his fineness of bone, fine hair, 
and little offal of all kinds. Itmay well be that 
the boar it is best to select is not by any means a 
model. He might not take a prize at any fair. He 
may be a small, insignificant pig, but if he is a pure- 
bred, and comes from a race of well-formed, pure- 
bred ancestors, you can use him with the greatest 
advantage. There is no doubt on this point. I 
have seen it tried again and again, and have never 
known a failure. Of course it is necessary to feed 
well. The best locomotive cannot be run at a high 
rate of speed without an abundant supply of fuel, 
and you cannot obtain rapid growth in a pig with- 
out a liberal and constant supply of food. Breed- 
ing and feeding must go together. Breeding with- 
out feeding will result in disappointment; feeding 
without breeding is a mere waste of food. 

IMPROVING IMPROVED PIGS. 


The improvement which has taken place in the 
character of an immense number of American hogs 
is something wonderful. There may be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to how this remarkable im- 
provement has been brought about. Some will 
say it is caused by the substitution of new breeds 
for the old ones. Others will say that, while this 
is true in some degree, the general improvement 
which has taken place in millions of American hogs, 
is owing to an infusion of thorough-bred blood. 
Whatever the cause, the fact of the improvement 
cannot be doubted. The character of our hogs on 
many farms and in many sections has essentially 
changed. How to improve these improved hogs is 
an important question. We shall make a great 
mistake if we assume that there is nothing more to 
be done. We can never stand still. Our hogs will 
get better or worse. And, unfortunately, we have 
very little experience to guide us. The experience 
we have to fall back upon is not always of an en- 
couraging character. Going back to England, we 
find “‘improved”’ breeds in almost every county. 





| are not required, for breeders. 


They come and go without number. They are, and 
have been, essentially grades or cross-breds. I do 
not know of an English breed that was not origin- 
ally the result of a cross. 
SHALL WE CROSS OUR IMPROVED BREEDS ? 

Every American breeder will say no, and I be- 
lieve the American breeders are right. They will 
say improve the breed by careful and judicious 
selection, and whatever you do, keep the breed 
scrupulously pure. No cross can be entertained 
fora moment. It is necessary, however, to have 
clear and definite ideas on this subject. We must 
know what we are talking about. We must know 
what we want, and why we want it. If we want 
pigs to take prizes at the Agricultural Fairs, that 
is one thing; if we want pigs, that are healthy, 
hardy, vigorous, and that are to some extent capa- 
ble of taking care of themselves, and which at the 
same time will grow rapidly, fatten easily, and pro- 
duce a large amount of ham, pork, breakfast bacon, 
and lard, in proportion to the food consumed, that 
is another thing ; but if we want pigs principally for 
breeders, if our object is toraise boars to be used in 
improving the general swine stock of the country, 
that is another and very different object. It may be 
thought that we can keep pigs for each one and all 
of these different objects combined, and such is 
undoubtedly the case, but it remains to be shown 
whether this combined pig is now, or ever can be, 
as good a pig for these different purposes, as pigs 
would be which are carefully bred for each special 
object alone. I have for many years kept a large 
herd of pure-bred Essex pigs. I keep them mainly 
for breeding purposes, fattening and selling to the 
butcher only those that are not good enough, or 
I am very certain 
that it would not pay me to keep pure-bred Essex 
pigs solely to fatten and sell to the butcher. It may 
be said that the breed is at fault, and that if I kept 
Yorkshires, or Berkshires, or Poland-Chinas, I 
should come to a different conclusion, Perhaps 
so, perhaps not. Iam a little radical on this sub- 
ject. I keep pure-bred Cotswold sheep, but I am 
sure, if I kept sheep solely for their mutton and 
wool, and not for the purpose of selling them for 
breeders, I would not keep pure-bred Cotswolds. 
I know that the grades are hardier, healthier, more 
vigorous, fatten easier, and are more profitable for 
wool and mutton than the pure-breds. How many 
farmers are there in England or America that keep 
pure-bred Shorthorns, or Herefords, or Devons, 
solely for milk and beef? How many keep pure- 
bred Jerseys or Ayrshires solely for butter and 
milk ? It may be said that the animals cost too 
much to permit their being used for ordinary pur- 
poses. I doubt very much whether this is the true 
explanation. If a high-bred Duchess Shorthorn 


| could be produced and raised as easily as a scrub, 





these choice amimals would not be so scarce and 
high. The great value of the pure-bred male 
animal consists in the fact that, during his life, he 
may become the father of hundreds of animals 
which are vastly superior for man’s use to the off- 
spring of a common or cross-bred sire. 





The Grape Vine in August. 


While the grape vine has more enemies than al- 
most any other fruit-bearing plant, they are, with 
the exception of the little understood “ rot,’’ easily 
managed if taken in time. Mildew is usually prev- 
alent this month. If neglected, but little fruit can 
be hoped for. Mildew is easily kept in subjection, if 
sulphur be applied in time, as directed last month. 
If arain falls soon after sulphur has been used, the 
application should be repeated. If the vines are 
kept well dusted with sulphur, the trouble will 
make but little headway. The insects that infest 
the vine at this season are mainly large and solitary 
caterpillars and beetles, destructive enough, but so 
scattered that hand-picking is the only remedy that 
can be applied. Where droppings are seen on the 
ground beneath the vines, search for the caterpil- 
lar that makes them. On old vines there will 
often appear vigorous shoots from the base, or at 
the root, and anywhere upon the old stem. These, 
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as a general thing, are not needed, and should be 
removed as soon as noticed. If the laterals con- 
tinue to push out, the new growth should be. 
pinched back, leaving the lower leaf. Where vines, 
trained toa trellis, have been shortened, the upper- 
most bud will often start into growth. This 
should be treated like a lateral, pinching it back to 
the lower leaf, and repeating the operation as often 
as a new shoot starts. Those who grow grapes to 
compete for prizes at the various exhibitions, some- 
times thin the berries in the clusters, in order 
that the remaining fruit may attain a larger size. 
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Second Year with the Old Virgalieu. 
a 

It is frequently a paying investment to renew the 
life of old, neglected fruit trees that have been left 
to go to moss, dead limbs, and barrenness. We 
had a striking proof of this in an old Virgalieu 
pear tree, which was full of dead limbs, and left to 
itself for years under the hand of a tenant expect- 
ing to go West or elsewhere every spring. The 
first season the land was plowed, planted with po- 
tatoes, and generously manured, the dead limbs 
removed, and some thinning done among the live 
ones. Fortunately, the trunk was sound. The re- 
sult of the first year was anew start of vigorous 
shoots all over the tree, and a few pears. About 
a foot of new wood was made at the ends of the 
branches, with an abundant supply of fruit-buds. 
More stable manure was added during Jast winter 
and spring, and another crop of potatoes put in, 
which have been frequently cultivated and kept 
clear of weeds. There was an abundant show of 
blossoms, and the fruit set well. At the middle of 
June, the growth of wood was more than that 
made during the whole of last season. The foli- 
age is healthy, and a good crop of pears is assured. 


Apples for a Near Market. 


Several have written us that they propose to 
plant orchards for profit, their market being New 
York City, and ask what will be the best varieties. 
To those who propose to plant orchards near any 
large city, we advise the early varieties of apples. 
With the late sorts, the cheaper lands of some of 
the Western States can produce handsomer speci- 
mens than they can hope for, and the competition 
is unequal. The early varieties are too tender to 
allow of long transportation, and, if showy varie- 
ties are selected, they, as a rule, bring much bet- 
ter prices than the late kinds; they can be market- 
ed at once, and bring immediate returns. In near- 
ly all neighborhoods in the older States, there are 


| loeal varieties, seedlings, no doubt, which have not 


yet been recorded in the catalogues. These are 
often of excellent quality, and if showy and of 


| known market value, should not be overlooked. 
| In selecting early apples, it is important to regard 
| appearance, as such fruit is judged by the eye. 


A 
friend told us, a few years ago, that two trees of 
the ‘‘Summer Queen ”’ were the most profitable of 
any in a large orchard. It is later than some others, 
but its large size and showy character, it being 
handsomely striped and shaded with red, caused it 
to bring the highest price. Another very showy 
fruit — and one of the most attractive —is the 
“Duchess of Oldenburg.” It ranks, perhaps, as 
an early autumn, rather than as a summer fruit, 
but is so hardy, productive, and handsome, that it 
should not be omitted. Among other excellent 
early sorts are : “‘ William’s Favorite,” a handsome 
red fruit ; ‘‘ Tetofsky,’’ a Russian apple, now be- 
coming very popular ; ‘‘ Red Astrachan,” a beauti- 
ful red, but sour apple, and perhaps more gener- 
ally planted than any other ; ‘‘ Carolina Red June ” 
is similar in color. ‘‘ Early Harvest,” ‘‘ High-top 
Sweet,” ‘‘Large Yellow Bough,” and “Summer 
Pippin,” are among the best of the yellow or green 
apples. We have given a sufficiently jarge selec- 
tion for a market orchard. If one wishes choice 
fruit for home use, he can find nothing better than 
the ‘‘ Primate,’’ ‘‘ Early Strawberry,’’ ‘‘Summer 
Rose,’”? and ‘‘Summer Sweet Paradise,’’ but save 
the second named, they are not so desirable for 
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ing them carefully in new half-barrels, lined with 
white paper, or in suitable crates, will greatly 
increase the market returns for this kind of fruit. 





Live Stock Exhibitions, 


During the coming three months, there will be 
continual exhibitions of our domestic animals at 
the numerous Fairs and Shows over the whole 
country. In order to judge fairly as to the merits 
of these, it is highly important that they should 
be exhibited in proper condition—that is, neither 
being too fat nor too Jean. As fat hides many 
bad points of animals, they are very frequently 
exhibited by owners in a superabundant state of 
grossness, in order to cover faults, and blind the 
eyes of the examining judges. Here a distinc- 
tion should be made in accordance with the 
different breeds of animals, and the purposes for 
which they are kept. The Jersey, Guernsey, Ayr- 
shire, and Dutch (Holstein and Friesian) cows sur- 
pass in the dairy; these, then, should be judged 
mainly as to their merits in yielding an extra large 
quantity of milk or butter for the food consumed, 
while a harmonious form and fine points, though 
desirable to accompany these extra yields, should 
be a secondary consideration. As the Shorthorn 
cow is a general purpose animal, its form and dis- 
position to take on an excellent quality of flesh 








when dried off for fattening, should be equally | 


considered with its dairy qualities; and the same 
is required of any other breed for which a general 
purpose is claimed, as is the case with the Devon, 
although a much smaller animal than the Shorthorn. 

As to the beef breeds, like the Hereford, Black 
Polled Scotch, Kyloe, and any others, perfection 
of form, aptitude to fatten economically, and turn 
out first quality meat, are alone to be kept in view. 
In preparing beasts exclusively for the Fat Stock 
Show, particular regard must be had to their con- 
dition. No butcher wants them overloaded with 
fat, for such are unfit for consumption, and a good 
judge of meat will never purchase pieces cut from 
the careass of these. He does not wish to buy tal- 
low, but tender, well-marbled, lean, juicy meat. 
This alone is required, and the animals which best 
furnish it are now given the first prizes at Chicago 
and other places in the United States, when fat 
cattle are exhibited. They must be judged twice: 
first, when alive, as to form, condition, ete. ; and 
second, after slaughter, as to the quality of their 
meat. We regret to say that these rules were not 
followed in England at the great Fat Cattle Show 


at Birmingham, in December, or at the still larger’ 


and more important Christmas Show in London. 
But the principles of the American Shows are now 
studied to some extent by the managers of those 
in England, and the agricultural press there is 
heartily recommending that they should be adopt- 
ed throughout the United Kingdom. Until this is 
done, no satisfactory progress can be made on the 
part of breeders and feeders in supplying an eco- 
nomical and savory quality of meat for the market, 
whether it be flesh of beeves, sheep, or swine. 
Of the latter, however, two sorts of flesh are re- 
quired: such as is almost entirely fat for salting 
and barreling, and that which is tender, juicy, 
and lean, for smoked hams, shoulders, and bacon. 
ee 
Spare the Toads. 
ne ae 

There is no better abused, and probably no more 
useful creature in the garden and upon the farm 
than the toad. That apt simile, “like a toad un- 
der a harrow,” tells the story of his wrongs. And 
now that our harrows are armed with steel teeth, 
and are supplemented with clod crushers and cul- 
tivators of various types for comminuting the soil, 
the sorrows of the toad are intensified, and he is 
threatened with extinction in all cultivated fields. 
Stay thy hand from slaughter, tiller of the soil. 
The toad is as useful in his place as the implements 
of tillage you drive over his back so thoughtlessly. 
“The jewel in his head” is not there, but in his 
capacious stomach, that always has room in it for 
one more bug, one more worm, that destroys the 








orchard culture. Selecting early apples, and pack- | food of man. Watch his habits for a day, and ob- 


serve the lightning thrusts of his tongue as he 
scoops in your enemies, and you will have a better 
appreciation of his work, and of his place in good 
husbandry. If your garden is without toads, you 
can afford to purchase them for stock. They will 
pay good dividends, as surely as superphosphate. 
ee 


Diseased Cabbage Stems and Roots. 
> 


The cabbage is a most unfortunate plant with re- 
spect to its insect enemies. Some attack the seed- 


lings as soon as they are out of the ground: sey- 
eral others devour the leaves, and the stem and 
in- 


roots have insects which infest those parts; 





Fig. 1—a ‘ CLUB-FOOTED ”? CABBAGE. 


deed, overa dozen different species are known to 
live upon the cabbage. In some localities, the 
roots swell up and become ‘“‘ club-footed ’’ to such 
an extent that they cease to nourish the plants, 
and they fail,—are really starved to death. A 
friend sent us some young, partly grown cabbages, 
the roots of which were in a very bad condition, as 
shown by the portrait 
of one, of real size, 
given in figure 1. It 
will be seen that when, 
instead of fine fibres, 
for taking up food, the 
roots are swollen and 
distorted in this man- 
ner, there can be no 
hope for the plant. 
When the stem was 
eut through length- 
wise, if appeared as 
in figure 2, which is 
somewhat enlarged. 
The interior of the 
stem was alive with 
numerous maggots, 
which had partly hol- 
lowed it to a mere 
shell. The presence of 
them was sufficient to 
account for the dis- 
eased root, and the 
death of the plant, 
which appeared to be 
close at hand. These 
maggots were, apparently, those of the ‘‘ Cab- 
bage-Fly’’ of Europe (Anthomyia brassice), When 
full-grown, they are about a third of an inch 
long ; they then leave the plant, and turn to pupe 
in the soil, from which, in two or three weeks, the 





Fig. 2.—MAGGOTS IN CAB- 
BAGE STEM. 
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perfect insect comes forth. This is a two-winged 
fly, of a gray color, with a spread of wings of about 
half an inch. Several broods are produced during 
the season, the pup of the latest remaining dor- 
mant in the ground all winter. The flies come out 
the next season in time for the early cabbages. 
While this pest does not appear to be general, it is, 
in some localities, sufficiently abundant to cause 
serious loss. Lime has been found to be the best 
remedy proposed thus far. In England, it is ap- 
plied in the form of lime-water, and on the conti- 
nent, the use of superphosphate as a manure has 
been found to be a preventive. The best means of 
getting rid of this pest, is by a proper rotation of 
crops. While cabbages may be grown year after 
year on soil well supplied with lime, the proper 
practice on other soils is a judicious rotation. 


Werms in a Lawn. 
> 





oP 


J. H. Tompkins, Ohio, is much annoyed by earth 
or angle worms in his lawn. The soil is a sandy 
clay, lies high, and has been heavily manured. He 
writes us that the worms, ‘as large as little 
snakes,’’ are ruining the grass. That worms are, 
on the whole, useful, is strongly advocated by 
some, but if there is a place where their labors in 
bringing up fertilizing matters from below, can be 
dispensed with, it is on a well-made lawn. What- 
ever good they may do to the lawn, their casts are 
a nuisance. In England, where worms are much 
more abundant than with us, the worm casts are 
scattered by sweeping. One English horticultural 
writer advises the use of salt, at the rate of eight 
bushels to the acre, to destroy worms, stating that 
a less quantity will do no good, while a bushel or 
two more will do no harm. If we wished to destroy’ 
worms in a lawn, we should use lime-water. We 
do not know what the effect of such a heavy dress- 
ing of salt, as that just mentioned, might be in our 
climate, but having used lime-water on the most 
delicate plants in the greenhouse, should not hesi- 
tate to apply it to the lawn to destroy worms. By 
lime-water, we refer to a saturated and perfectly 
clear solution of lime (see page 324, last month). 
Lime-water is most readily made by placing ten or 
twelve pounds of quick-lime in a barrel, slaking it 
with hot water, and then adding water to fill the 
barrel ; stir thoroughly, and allow the sediment to 
settle. The liquid, perfectly clear when applied 
to the lawn, will soon put an end to the worms, 

ic ag 


Broad-Cast and Drilled Seeding of Crops. 
—_—~<>__— 


Professor Roberts, of the Cornell University Ex- 
perimental Station, found the average of two 
years of broad-cast sowing of oats to be 61 bushels 
per acre, while equal areas drilled gave 56 bushels. 
He also obtained the largest yield with about three 
bushels of seed per acre. The summary of seven 
years of experimentation with wheat, shows that 
the drilled plots gave a larger average yield than the 
areas sown broadcast. Three bushels of seed per 
acre gave a better crop than a greater or less 
amount. Professor Roberts finds that there is a 
noticeable variation from year to year in the per 
cent. of seed that germinates, and the amount de- 
stroyed by insects and other causes. Thin seeding 
frequently does well, until the freezing and thaw- 
ing of early spring, when it suffers more than thick 
seeding. If the weather of late spring is not favor- 
able, the thin seeding does not tiller as it should, 
or tillers so late, that there is a large number of 
small heads on short stalks, in.the standing grain. 
One bushel of good seed would be ample for an 
acre, if all the conditions were most favorable ; 
but they seldom are, and it is wiser to give aliberal 
sowing of the grain, than to run the risk for the 
advantages of a thin seeding. 

The extended experiments with various com- 
mercial manures warrant two conclusions: First, 
concentrated fertilizers, under some conditions 
of the soil, when applied liberally in contact with 
the seed, may do as much harm as good. Second, 
nitrogen, when applied in the form of dried blood, 
is much more effective than when furnished to the 
soil in nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 
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Wise Legislation.—The French Govern- 
ment has passed a law that hereafter all owners of stal- 
lions for service must produce a certificate showing that 
the animal is free from disease and unsoundness of all 
kinds. It is a pity that our Government does not enacta 
similar law. If it did, and strictly enforced it, the horse 
stock of the United States would be increased in value at 
least 25 percent. To this, if good action, endurance, and a 
mild temper were added, it would make the future stock 
still more valuable. Over ten million horses were re- 
ported in the census of 1880, and we presume there may 
be nearly twelve millions now, for they have increased 
with unexampled rapidity during the past three years. 


The Japanese Bladder-Nut.—A few 
years ago, we gave an engraving of S/aphylea Bumaldi, 
for which “Japanese Bladder-nut’’ will answer as a 
common name. Our native ‘‘ Bladder-nut” (S. trifolia) 
is not rare in moist places in the Northern States. It is 
showy in both flower and fruit, and is well worth grow- 
ing, though rarely seen in cultivation. The Japanese 
species is vastly superior. The engraving referred to 
was from specimens sent by a correspondent. Having 
since flowered it, we find the blooms much finer and 
more profuse than those sent us. Every twig is termi- 
nated by a large cluster of flowers of the purest white, 
each a bouquet of itself. Wecan commend the Japanese 
Bladder-nut to lovers of fine shrubs, as one of the best 
of recent introductions, 


A Great Importation of Quails.— 
Steamers from Alexandria and Messina have carried to 
the port of Marseilies from twenty thousand to thirty 
thousand quails each. Quails abound in vast numbers 
in the neighborhood of the first two ports. They are 
caught in nets, conveyed in shallow, well-ventilated 
boxes, supplied with plenty of food on the voyage, and 
thus reach their destination in good condition. These 
importations begin before or at least early in February, 
and continue into May, if not longer. During this time 
hundreds of thousands are brought over from Egypt 
and Sicily. After April, their consumption is forbidden 
in France, and the quails are then sent mostly from 
Marseilles to England. There is no necessity, then, of 
sportsmen there to supply the markets, even if the 
shooting season were not already long since over. 





Whe Decorations for the Fair.— 
Most of the Fair grounds of the County Associations 
have a building devoted to the display of flowers and 
fruits, usually called ‘* Floral Hall.’’ This is often, at 
the time of the Fair, a rather barren place. Ti:ose who 
take an interest ip the exhibition should provide for its 
decoration. If they have any showy plants that can be 
spared, such as Cannas, Castor Oil plants, or other dec- 
orative specimens, let them prepare these well in ad- 
vance for the Fair. Nail kegs, or half-barrels cut dowu 
to the proper size, will answer for ‘ pots.”’ Carefully take 
up the plants and place them in these, giving a supply 
of good soil. Keep the plants in the shade until they 
recover from the shock of removal, and then promote 
their growth by applications of weak manure water. 
The plants must be set where violent winds will not in- 
jure them. A few large specimens, distributed about 
the hall, will go far to relieve its barren appearance. 


Rosesbugs on the Grape Vines.— 
A correspondent writes us that the Rose-bugs are doing 
injury to his grape vines. They first attacked them 
three years ago in large swarms, but were picked off 
almost daily until the season was over, thus preventing 
them from dropping to the ground to pass the winter. 
Picking by hand is the only sure remedy. Each picker 
carries a tin can containing some water, and drops the 
beetles into it. Afterwards pour off the water, and 
empty the insects into the fire. It is not well for poul- 
try to eat the bugs, as they sometimes cause sickness. 
Our correspondent’s leading complaint is, that his 
neighbors do not pick the bugs, and he cannot therefore 
hope to get entirely clear of the pest. Concerted ac- 
tion is needed in this, as in all other cases of insect 
trouble. 


Shelter for Stock.—Live stock writers 
are strenuous in advising comfortable shelter from frost, 
cold, and fierce winds during the inclement season, all 
of which is highly necessary and very proper. Few, 
however, have anything to say in regard to that of the 
hot season, in protecting their animals from the extreme 
heat of the sun and tormenting insects. When these 
were most prevalent, it has been our rule to keep as 
many of our animals as possible in cool, darkened sta- 
bles, from nine to ten o'clock in the morning until five 
to six o'clock in the evening. The rest of the day, and 
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through the night, we let them remain at pasture. In this 
way they need soiling only at noon, and get plenty of 
exercise and feed during the other part of the twenty- 
four hours. This is specially advantageous to the 
growth of calves, and indecd of colts also. We do not 
permit our calves to run with the cows here at the East, 
as we know is unavoidable at the great West, and we do 
not think it advisable for the colt to run during the 
whole day with the mare. If nursed at morning,and again 
at noon, it may then rest until towards evening. H. H. 





Spring Grove Cemetery.—Adolph 
Strauch.—Spring Grove Cemetery, at Cincinnati, is 
probably the most beautiful of the many garden ceme- 
teries of the country. This, if we mistake not, was the 
first cemetery in which all visible boundaries to individ- 
ual lots were abolished; the whole was laid out accord- 
ing to a general plan, which was not marred by the in- 
trusion of fences, hedges, and othér fancies of lot- 
owners. The beauty of Spring Grove is due to the de- 
signing and subsequent superintendence of Mr. Adolph 
Strauch. A visit to this cemetery under the guidance 
of its designer and architect, who pointed out beauties 
that might have been passed unnoticed, and gave reasons 
for every departure from usual methods, remains asa 
delightful remembrance. At last, he who prepared this 
lovely resting-place for so many, has been himself laid 
away. His influence has been felt all over the country. 





Importation of Meat Instead of 
Living Animals,—We are pleased to see the sub- 
ject of meat importation from America fully discussed, 
in accordance with its importance, in the British agri- 
cultural journals. The objection to the importation of 
live cattle is two-fold. The first is, that for many years 
past they have carried disease to the native stock, 
causing a loss of millions of pounds sterling to the 
farmers, and also considerably increasing the price of 
meat to consumers. The second is, that cruel suffering 
is often endured by the poor dumb beasts in their im- 
portation. Dead meat, packed in improved refrigerators, 
can be transported thousands of miles, and will improve, 
rather than deteriorate, in quality. There is the addi- 
tional advantage of being able to hold it for sale, if the 
market happens to bea little glutted on arrival, until 
a good price can be obtained. Cattle must be sold 
2t once, or go into an expensive quarantine; and they 
often arrive in such poor condition, as to require weeks 
or even months to bring them around fit for slaughter. 


Temperature of Woodlands and 
Open Fields.— Professor Prentiss, after a prolonged 
series of tri-daily observations with thermometers, finds 
that the temperature of a wooded belt is somewhat 
higher than that of an open field, that the fluctuations 
are less rapid and extreme, and that gradual changes in 
the temperature of the field are not felt in the woods 
until a day or two later. The apparent difference be- 
tween the temperature of the woods and that of open 
fields is always far greater than the real difference. By 
means of thermometers, inserted in holes bored into 
the hearts of trees, it was found that the average tem- 
perature of the interior of a pine tree is one or two de- 
grees higher than that of an oak. During the winter 
season, the thermometers will register twenty-five de- 
grees below zero at the center of large trees. This fact 
does not strengthen the opinion of some scientists, that 
trees and shrubs are killed if the sap in the living cells 
becomes frozen. The low temperatures recorded do not 
prove that the vital liquid is congealed, but they throw 
additional doubt on an already very doubtful theory. 


Ivy Poisoning.—The “ Poison Ivy,” also 
called ‘‘ Poison Oak,” and in some localities known as 
‘*Marcury,”’ is often the cause of great distress. The 
vine is abundant all over the country, one form being 
low, running along on banks artd rambling over stone 
walls. Another form climbs the highest trees, clinging 
to the bark by its many rovutlets. It is often confounded 
with the Virginia Creeper; indeed, we have known it to 
be planted as an ornamental vine, it having been mis- 
taken for that. The two are readily told apart, the Vir- 
ginia Creeper having its dark-green, shiny leaves five- 
parted, while the light-green leaves of the poison vine 
are three-parted. The Poison Ivy is so very abundant, 
that were all equally susceptible to its influence, we 
should hear much more of its effects than we do at 
present. With many, the poison produces only a slight 
eruption on the skin and an intense itching. Others 
are more seriously affected, and the face swells up to 
such an extent that the features are hardly visible. 
Nearly every locality has its popular remedies for the 
poison, and new ones are frequently proposed. As a 
general thing, most cases are relieved by keeping the 
bowels open by the axe of salts, and washing the erup- 
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tions with a strong solution of sugar of lead. The latest 
remedy, which is now going the rounds, is to bathe the 
affected parts with lime water, applied as hot as it can 
be borne. This is simple, the remedy is usually at 
hand, and is worth trying, as other alkaline 
have been found useful. 





Washes 
No harm can result. 





The Black Walnut in the South, 
—‘S. D.S.,’’ Evergreen, Ala., wishes to grow the black 
walnut for timber. He has a hill-side that has never 
been in cultivation, with clay about twelve inches below 
the surface. If the foot above the clay is good soil, 
there is little doubt that the trees would flourish. Our 
correspondent should make arrangements to procure the 
nuts before they come dry. He mentions the natural 
growth of his land. It will be necessary to clear off 
this before he plants his walnuts. He can not hope to 
successfully grow the walnut while the land is already 
occupied. The usual method is to plant the nuts in 
rows, eight feet apart, placing two or three nuts every 
eight feet in the row, afterwards removing all the seed. 
lings but one. As young walnut trees are disposed to 
branch near the ground, nurse trees are used, in order 
to make the walnuts grow up and form tall timber, 
Silver maples and white willow (from cuttings) have 
been used as nurse trees. The object of these is to 
induce an upward growth of the walnut, and they are to 
be removed as soon as they have answered their purpose, 
If our correspondent has cleared land, that has been in 
cultivation, he probably will meet with better success 
than to undertake to grow the black walnut on wild land, 





In the Hay and Harvest Field.— 
People drink too copiously of ice-cold water, and every 
summer the list of deaths from this cause is a long one. 
Excessive drinking of ice-cold water becomes as much 
of a habit as some other forms of drinking. If ice-cold 
water be used to reduce the temperature of ordinary 
well-water, ‘ half-and-balf,’’ it will be found to quench 
thirst quite as readily as when taken into the stomach 
at the melting point of ice (82°), and there will be no 
danger of sunstroke and ‘‘sudden prostration in the 
hay field.” Still better than ice-water is some prepared 
drink, to be taken in moderate quantities. Nothing is 
better for those who work in the hay and harvest field 
than the old-fashioned ‘‘ Switchell.”” This is water, 
sweetened with molasses, to which are added vinegar 
and zround ginger. We do not know of any definite 
proportions, as the ingredients are usually mixed “ ac- 
cording to taste.’ It isa most refreshing draught, and 
if coolea by adding a moderate quantity of ice, the gin- 
ger prevents any unpleasant effects. Another capital 
drink for workmen in the field is ‘‘Tea Punch.” Make 
strong tea, sweeten it, and then squeeze into it the juice 
of one or more lemons, This may also be cooled by 
adding ice in moderate quantities, and those who like 
tea at all, will prefer it to any other harvest drink. 
Strong coffee, with sugar and milk, placed on ice until 
well cooled, is another excellent drink for the field. 


The Back Stoop.—Bootjacks.—On 
many farms the “hired men” eat at the family table. 
These men often come in from the field in such a con- 
dition, that they need to prepare themselves to take a 
seat at the table. This is usually done on the back 
stoop, where there should be abundant water, a suffi- 
cient supply of towels, combs, and whatever else may 
be needed. So faras we have noticed hired men, they 
are quite desirous of making themselves presentable, 
and will gladly avail themselves of every opportunity 
for doing so. It will pay the farmer, if he has a regard 
for his wife, to provide a lot of cheap slippers, which 
his hired men can use when they come into the house. 
He should also provide a bootjack, by means of which 
the boots that have been worn in the field may be re- 
moved. Perhaps there is no simple affair upen which 





more inventive talent has been expended than on the 
bootjack. After all, the common old-fashioned form 
shown in the engraving is as useful as any. This is one 
of those appliances that the farmer or his boys can 
make in the workshops in winter. The back stoop 
should be provided witha bench. Whisk-brooms will 
prevent the introduction of dust into the house, and if 
provided, will generally be used. If the farmer himself 
does not come to the table in his shirt-sleeves, he wil] 
soon find that his hired men will contrive to properly 
attire themselves for the meals. 
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The Liver-Fluke and Prevention of the 
Rot in Sheep. 


The liver-rot, fluke, or ‘‘ bane” has been known 
among sheep, and its ravages dreaded, from early times. 
There have been many theories as to the nature of the 
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Fig. 1.—THE MATURE FLUKE. 


fatal disease ; but of late years it has been shown that 
it is due toa parasitic animal which inhabits the bile 
ducts of the sheep’s liver. For the last two years re- 
searches into the natural history of the pest have been 
carried on by Prof. A. P. Thomas on behalf of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and the completed in- 
vestigations are given in Part I. of the Journal of the 
Society forthe present year. From this we condense 
the more important facts discovered and reproduce most 
of the engravings herewith given. 

The fluke, fig. 1, is a sucking worm somewhat re- 
sembling the common leech, of a flat, oval shape, pale 
brown or flesh-colored, and an inch to an inch and a 
third in length. Near the head is a sucker, y, by means 
of which the fluke attaches itself to the surface of the in- 
fested part. The mature fluke produces a large num- 
ber of eggs, which are 1-200th of aninchinlength. In 
one case observed, 7,000,000 eggs were obtained from 
the gall-bladder of a single diseased sheep. Figure 2 
shows the fluke’s egg, much magnified, as it comes from 
the sheep's liver. It is an oval body, with a transparent 
shell, which allows the rounded masses of the contents 
being seen. The eggs are carried with the bile into the 
intestine, and at length are voided with the droppings 
of the animal. If they fall upon wet ground, or are 
washed by rains into pools or streams, other changes 
occur. With the temperature at 75° to 80°, an embryo 
forms in about two weeks. Figure 3 shows an egg with 
the embryo fully formed, and fig. 4 represents the same 
when hatched, both highly magnified. The broader end is 
directed forward in swimming, and in its centre is a 
peg-like projection which is used as a boring tool. 
When the embryo meets with any object, it feels 
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Fig. 2.—THE FLUKE EGG. 


about, and if not satisfied, darts off; but if the surface 
met is that of a certain kind of snail—Limneus trunca- 
tulus (fig. 5), it begins at once to boreintoit. The young 
luke spins around on itself like the handle of a cork- 








Fig. 3.—EGG WITH EMBRYO. 


screw, by means of the many hair-like paddles, cover- 
ing its surface. The objective point is the snail's lung, 
in which the embryo fluke soon develops farther at the 
expense of the juices of the bost. The form of the 
body of the embryo soon changes to an oval shape, shown 
in fig. 6. This is distinguished as the first generation 
in the snail, and is termed the sporocyst, which means a 
bag of germs. These sporocysts grow rapidly, and de- 
velop offspring which are the second generation, and are 
called vedia. Figure 7 shows a magnified mature sporo- 
cyst, containing a number of redia. The largest one at 
the lower end is well developed, and will soon force its 
way through the walls of the parent—the wound heal- 
ing up and the remaining germs continuing to grow. 
The redia are more active than the sporocysts and 
migrate from the lung to other organs of the snail. A 
full grown redia is shown in fig. 8; it hasa mouth and 
an intestine, and produces the third generation. The 
offspring of the redia are tadpole-shaped, and called the 
cercarie. It is this third generation of the snail parasite 
that is destined to enter the sheep and produce the liver 
fluke. The cercarie, one of which is shown in fig. 9, 
leave the snails, swim around for a time, and then be- 
come attached to and encysted upon grass stalks, 
These cysts remain dormant until picked up and swal- 
lowed by sheep feeding on the grass. The number of 
cercarie descended from a single fluke egg is uot less 
than two hundred, and under the most favorable condi- 
tions, over a thousand. A single live fluke may, through 
the medium of the alternation of generations above de- 
scribed, give rise to more than a hundred million de- 
scendants within a single season. 

About six weeks elapse, from the swallowing of the 
tadpole animal, before the fluke becomes adult, and be- 
gins to produce eggs in the liver of the diseased sheep. 
It is seen that the fluke alternates between a particular 
snail and the sheep. The latter voids the eggs, and the 
developed embryos enter the snails, which, in turn, har- 
bor them through three distinct forms, the last attaching 
itself to herbage, conveys the infection to the sheep. 

Now that the life-history of the parasite is known, 
the conditions for its existence may be understood. 
Prof. Thomas’ summary is condensed as follows: For the 
production of liver-rot in sheep, there must be—1. Fluke 
eggs on the ground; 2. Wet ground or water during 
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Fig. 6.—A SPOROCYST. 


warm weather; 3. The Snail, Limnceus truncatulus; 4. 
Sheep to feed on the ground infested by the fluke, 

The eggs may be introduced in manure, in earth ad- 
hering to the feet of animals, or by running water, 
especially floods. Rabbits and hares are often infested 





Fig. 4.—-THE EMBRYO. Fig. 5,—SNAIL ENLARGED. 


with liver fluke, and may be a means of introducing it. 
The production of eggs is prevented by killing all sheep 
suffering from the disease. There is no cure for the 
fluke, as it inhabits an organ not easily reached by 
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Fig. 7.—A MATURE AND DIVIDING SPOROCYST. 
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drugs. Sheep that are badly infested soon fall away in 
condition; the eyes lose their brightness, and become 
tallowy; the skin grows moist, and the wool lovsens. 
As the disease advances, dropsy sets in, and soon after 
this, the animal dies in a state of rottenness. Sheep 
may live and thrive when only slightly infested with the 





Fig. 8.—YOUNG AND MATURE REDIA. 


fluke, if well fed snd otherwise cared for; but the shep- 
herd should pe on his watch for the disease. If there 
is reason to think a flock is attacked, one of the most 
suspicious should be killed, and its liver examined for 
the flukes. If ‘trotted’ sheep are kept, let them run 
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Fig. 9.—A CERCARIA. 


only on dry ground, that the eggs voided may not meet 
with the water necessary for their development. The 
manure from fluked animals should not be placed on 


| wet ground, and the livers of all infested sheep ought 


to be destroyed or deeply buried. The obvious remedy 
for wet land is thorough drainage. When not practica- 
ble to drain, salt or lime may be scattered on the sur- 
face, as these substances destroy the embryos, the cysts 
of the fluke, and also the host snails. Sheep feed- 
ing upon salt marshes are free from the disease. 
They should not be allowed to graze closely, as the ma- 
jority of the cysts are near the roots of the grass. Salt 
is a preventive when given to sheep, acting injuriously 
upon the swallowed fluke germs, and improving the 
general health of the animals. Dry food is much better 
than green for infested sheep. 

The annual loss of sheep from liver-rot in the United 
Kingdom is not Jess than 1,000,000 head, and an equal 
number die annually from the same cause in Central 
Europe. The “rot” occurs in most parts of the world. 
It is found in both our native and imported flocks, and 
many thousands of our sheep die every year without the 
owners having any knowledge of the cause. 

eo 


A White Farm.—A property belonging to 
Lady Abingdon, of England, is thus called, in conse- 
quence of her eccentric fancy to have every animal on 
it of a white color. Horses, cows, sheep, swine, dogs, 
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cats, rabbits, geese, fowls, pigeons, etc. To complete 
these, the Prince of Wales has sent her ladyship some 
white rats and mice. All the farm servants have light 
hair, and we suppose they are dressed in white clothing. 
We do not hear whether carriages, wagons, carts, plows, 
and other implements are painted white, but to be con- 
sistent, they ought to be, as well as all the buildings 
and fences outside and furniture within. The great 
White Jackass in Spain is as precious as a Barb horse of 
the purest blood. We wonder Lady Abingdon does not 
add one of these to her domestic stock of animals, 


Blackberry Wine—Syrup—Root. 


A correspondent ina Southern State has great faith in 
the efficacy of blackberry wine, and begs us, as the fruit 
ripens very early with him, to send a recipe by mail, as 
one in the paper will reach him too late. The juice of 
the blackberry has a small amount of astringency, and 
whether the fruit itself be eaten, or its juice converted 
into wine or syrup, its effect, if any, will no doubt be 
favorable in bowel complaints. The astringency, which 
is not sufficient to be disagreeable to the taste, is alto- 
gether too slight to be of much value medicinally. The 
reputation of the blackberry as a remedy in various 
bowel complaints, depends upon the astringent proper- 
ties of the root. The “ Blackberry-tea,”’ so much used 
in domestic practice in various parts of the country, is 
made not from the berries, but from the root. The root 
is nut only employed as a family remedy, but our most 
skilled physicians find that, in chronic cases, it is most 
useful, and agrees with the stomach when other medi- 
cines will not be retained. We have known obstinate 
cases of the ‘‘ army diarrhea” to yield to this simple 
remedy when other medicines had failed. Those who 
wish to avail themselves of the remedial properties of 
the blackberry, should make use of the root. It does 
not appear that there is any perceptible difference in the 
roots of the several species; those of the running and 
bush forms of the blackberry have the same properties. 
As one or more species is to be found in every part of 
the country, a useful and inexpensive remedy is every- 
where at hand. The usual method of preparing it is to 
add an ounce of root toa pint and a half of water, and 
simmer slowly until reduced to a pint, and strain. The 
dose of this tea for an adult is a wineglassful; for a 
child, one to three teaspoonfuls. While it is preparing, 
bits of orange-peel may be added, to give a pleasant 
flavor. This tea was much used by the surgeons of both 
armies in the late war with great success, and it is now 
much employed by physicians. If desired, a syrup of 
the root may be prepared, to be kept at hand for use. 
Four ounces of blackberry root and one drachm each of 
cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg, are gently simmered for 
an hour in a quart of water. The liquid is then strained 
off, and two pounds of sugar added. When cold, adda 
wineglassfal of brandy, and bottle for use. The dose 
for a child is a teaspoonful, and for an adult a table- 
spoonful. As to blackberry wine, the usual process for 
other fruit juices may be followed. Toa gallon of the 
berries, well bruised, add a quart of boiling water. Al- 
low these to stand for twenty-four hours, stirring occa- 
sionally. Then strain and press out the juice, and add 
two pounds of sugar to each gallon. Place the liquid 
in a jug toferment. The jug must be kept full by add- 
ing from time to time some of the juice kept for the 
purpose. When fermentation ceases, cork the jug, and 
keep in a cool place three or four months, after which 
the wine may be bottled, carefully pouring it off from 
the sediment. Of course, larger quantities may be 
made with the same proportions, in a cask. 








Pure Water for Hogs. 
ss 

The ewine plague was alarmingly frequent a quarter 
of a century ago, though fifty years ago it was unknown. 
At present it prevails among unimproved swine, and is 
a great drawback to profitable swine raising. Foul wa- 
ter is the most potent cause in the development of 
the disease, which may be largely prevented by pro- 
viding pure water. The hog is the only farm animal 
which will readily drink impure water; before doing 
this, cattle, sheep, and especially horses, will suffer 
great thirst. A hog is frequently indifferent to the 
quality of his drink, and this is largely, if not altogether, 
a matter of bad education. Supply a hog -with pure 
water, and it will soon despise that which is foul. 

Swine are subject to the same laws that govern the 
health of other animals. Vegetable and animal matters, 
in a decaying state, when introduced into the system, 
are detrimental to health. Such matters are readily in- 
troduced with water, being taken directly into the 
stomach, soon pass to the intestines, etc., and become a 
source of disease. Experience and observation have con- 
vinced us that a large per cent of swine disease is pro- 
duced by the disease germs being carried into the stomach 
in foul water. It is now believed that this, and many 
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other diseases, are due to minute organisms, so low in the 
scale of organic life, that it is difficult to say whether 
they are vegetable or animal; they are known by the 
general name of “disease germs.’’ The vitality of 
these germs is not great, except when preserved, as it 
is in water containing organic substances. In the wa- 
ter of. pools, ditches, and ponds, their vitality is pre- 
served for some time. If hogs are forced to drink such 
water, they take into their bodies the seeds of disease. 

In many parts of the Eastern States, the brooks 
and creeks are fed by springs, and consequently 
their water is pure, cold, and wholesome. They will 
afford good water for hogs or any other animal. But 
over a larger area, particularly in the West, the creeks 
are not fed by springs, but formed of surface water. 
After rains, the waters rush along, laden with a sedi- 
ment, consisting in part of decaying vegetable and ani- 
mal matters. They soon recede into slimy, stagnant 
pools, rich in malaria and pregnant with disease. In 
such localities, the swine raiser must wholly depend 
upon wells. In some cases, well water may be as un- 
wholesome as that from pounds and sluggish creeks. To 
be reasonably pure, the well must be fed by a spring or 
subterranean stream, and should be banked up well with 
clay around the curb, so that no surface water can enter. 

In August, hogs suffer the most from unwholesome 
water. During this month they require much water, and 
it is more essential that it be pure than during any other 
time of the year. The sun is hot, the air dry, the earth 
parched ; the hog has a compact body, formed largely of 
fat, small lungs imbedded in masses of flesh and fat, and 
with its nostrils near the ground. It inhales dust, which 
in part consists of decaying vegetables. Everything 
conspires to produce a feverish state of the body, and a 
great thirst, to be allayed only by large quantities of 
cold water. But water from creeks, ponds, and the like, 
are at this season the most heated. The greatest faital- 
ity among swine is in September and October. As the 
period from the inception of the disease to its fata! ter- 
mination is from thirty to forty days, it would appear 
that the disease germs are most often taken into the 
body of the animal in August. 








Shall we Prune in Autumn? 
> 

To the above question, which comes from several 
subscribers, we say decidedly, yes, provided the 
question applies to newly planted trees, those set 
last spring, or within a few years. The sooner 
such trees have their final shape given to them, the 
better. This should have been done when they 
were planted, but between the hurry of spring 
work and the timidity of the inexperienced, who 
are afraid to cut, trees are quite too often set out 
just as they come from the nursery. Such trees 
must sooner or later be put into their final shape 
for bearing, and the sooner this is done, the better. 
Some books on fruit culture, the French especially, 
give diagrams to show how the tree should be 
shaped. These are well enough as suggestions, 
but as no two trees grow precisely alike, the only 
guides in such matters are, a general idea of the 
laws which regulate tree growth, and common 
sense in their application. Working to pattern can 
not be followed. If one has a young orchard, the 
first point to be considered is the hight at which 
he will make the heads of his trees. In localities 
where the summer is long and hot, it is claimed 
that low heads shade the trunk, and thus are a 
benefit. Others wish to have the heads high 
enough to allow of the passage of teams beneath 
them, if need be. While there is no objection to 
cultivating crops in a young orchard, and indeed it 
is better to do this than to neglect the soil entire- 
ly, the practice is becoming more general of seed- 
ing the bearing orchard to clover, and using it as a 
pasture for swine, to the mutual benefit of pigs 
and trees. The hight of the heads being decided 
upon, all branches that start below this should be 
removed. The next point should be, to secure an 
open and well-balanced head, with the main branch- 
es evenly disposed. Beyond this, all branches that 
crowd, or cross one another, all ‘‘ water shoots,” 
vigorous growths, that sometimes start up in the 
growing season, shou!d becut away. The season’s 
growth being completed, the removal of branches 
at this time will cause no check, and as the branch- 
es to be cut away are all small, no large wounds 
will be exposed. Hence we say, by all means do 
such pruning in autumn, while the weather is mild, 
and other farm work is not pressing. 
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Improvement of Jersey Cattle on their 


Island Home. 
> 


We are pleased to be informed that a few at least 
of the breeders on the Island of Jersey, have de- 
termined to improve their cattle in a common sense 
way. Led off by a foolish fancy, dictated to them 
by foreigners, they have been half ruining their 
cattle for years past, by paying too much attention 
to worthless fancy points, instead of to that which 
is most important, namely, the largest economical 
production of butter for the amount of food con- 
sumed. A plan of this improvement is sketched 
by W. Philip le Brocq, of Jersey. He says: ‘ Every 
endeavor is now on foot to secure an authentic 
butter record of some of our best dairy cows, 
Printed forms of butter records are being delivered 
by the committee to the members of the Associa- 
tion, which will need to be signed before a magis- 
trate of our royal court, as a guarantee of their 
accuracy, before they are accepted by the Society, 
They will then be entered in a record book, with 
the original, and copies will be sent direct from the 
Association on application, Any intending pur- 
chaser visiting the Island, will receive all the 
assistance he needs from the Society.’’ The above 
strikes us as being a better plan for adoption 
in the United States, than any we have yet seen 
proposed here. It would require only a little 
additional labor, and a trifling extra expense to 
the Jersey breeder, to keep a record of the pro- 
duction of one, or more, of his cows, take this to 
the nearest justice of the peace, or judge of a 
court, make oath to it, and then forward the same 
to the Secretary of the American Jersey Society, to 
be entered in a separate book kept by him especial- 
ly for this purpose. This book should be held 
open for the free inspection at all times of any 
member of the Society, and the records should be 
published monthly, to be furnished to all appli- 
cants, by their paying a moderate annual subscrip- 
tion for the same. Some may fear that deception 
will be practised occasionally by a person furnish- 
ing arecord, If so, he perjures himself; and we 
presume would be amenable to the law for so 
doing. Yet even if he were not, perjury is no light 
crime, and would be so disgraceful when found 
out, as it surely would be sooner or later, that the 
most brazen-faced scoundrel would long hesitate 
before committing such an outrage on the Society. 


The plans we have seen hitherto proposed to be 
adopted here, do not strike us favorably. The one 
is for a committee to be appointed by the Jersey 
Society, to call on the owners of the cows to be 
tested, take them under their own care for a week or 
longer, aud see to their feeding, milking, skimming, 
churning, and weighing. This would be very ex- 
pensive and tedious, and few men capable of con- 
ducting such an oversight, and reporting the trial, 
could be found to engage init. The other plan pro- 
posed is for all cows to be sent to a certain place for 
trial, to be carried on by a stationary committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose. But cows sent away toa 
strange place, will not often feed as well, and be as 
contented and quiet as at home, for a considerable 
length of time. They would consequently not only 
lose in the production of milk, but also in its quali- 
ty. Hence the trial of them under these circum- 
stances ‘would be a very unfair one. Moreover, 
the risk of sending a cow from home is consider- 
able, and those possessing such as are of high 
yalue, would not be willing to take it. Herd books 
record without hesitation all pedigrees sent them 
by the breeders of stock, in accordance with the 
rules for entries. They rely on the owners of the 
animals alone for the evidence of the breeding, 
which is a necessity of the case ; for who else ex- 
cept the owner can know anything about it, if he 
pleases to keep the facts entirely to himself? Jersey 
breeders are thus trusted in sending in their pedi- 
grees, precisely the same as all others. Now if a 


man is to be trusted in this, unaccompanied with 
an oath, shall he not be in the much less important 
record of milk and butter production with an oath ? 
In common fairness and credence we think so. 
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Fruits.—Maturity and Ripening. 


In the botanical use of the word ‘fruit,’ it is 
applied to the ripened ovary of the pistil, and 
whatever remains attached to it. Inthis sensea 
pea-pod is as properly a fruit asa peach. In the 
ordinary use of the term, we apply it to the same 
parts when they become juicy and edible. Even 
this definition must be qualified; cucumbers, 
squashes, and tomatoes are as truly fruits as are 
apples and pears, yet we class them as ‘ vegeta- 
bles.”’ The frequently asked conundrum, ‘* What 
is the difference between a vegetable and a fruit 2” 
has not yet received a concise answer. The object 
of the fruit, in its natural state, is to mature and 
protect the seed, and, in many cases, when the seed 
germinates, to promote the growth of the young 
plant by decaying and affording it nourishment. 
In accomplishing these objects, many fruits ac- 
quire properties which make them useful to man, 
and these, by cultivation, have been greatly in- 
creased, and many of our cultivated fruits are, so 
to speak, monsters, in which certain parts have 
taken on a development quite unknown to the 
fruits in their wild state. Leaving out of consid- 
eration what are known as the ‘small fruits,’’ let 
us glance at the changes that take place in the tree 
fruits. After the blossom drops, the young fruit 
begins to grow, and in its early state, its growth 
and its relations to the air, ete., are much the same 
as those of a leaf. In the apple and pear, one 
portion of the fruit becomes large and pulpy. 

In the peach and other stone fruits, a most remark- 
able change takes place. The very young peach, 
cut across, will be found to be alike all through, 
and pulpy or cellular. As it grows, one part, the 
inner of this pulpy portion, 
ehanged ; the cells, at first so soft, soon become 
lined by a material which makes them so hard, that 
we call this part of the fruit a ‘‘stone.’? This por- 
tion surrounds and protects the seed proper, but 
is nota part of the seed. It is a portion of the 
same part of the peach which, when ripe, becomes 
so pulpy and edible. In the almond, which some 
regard as the parent of the peach, the whole ex- 
terior portion becomes hard and woody. In the 
apple and pear, when the fruits have made their 
growth, and can get no more from the tree, they 
prepare to sever connection with it, and, like the 
leaf, when its work is done, are ready to fall. 

The fruit is then ripe, or rather mature, but often, 
especially the late varieties, it is bard and inedible. 
After the fruit leaves the tree, it undergoes great 
changes; these, in early apples and pears, take 
place very rapidly, often beginning while yet on 
the tree. In our autumn and winter varieties, 
these go on more slowly, and the fruit is not ‘‘in 
eating’ until some weeks or months after it is 
gathered. It may be said that a fruit, after it is 
mature, at once begins to decay; we take it ata 
certain point in its progress towards decay, and 
say that it is mellow, or in eating condition ; be- 
yond that it is over-ripe, the next step being rot- 
tenness. The physical changes, the softening, the 
juiciness, and the change in color, are well known. 
The chemical changes are not less marked. The 
fruit absorbs oxygen from the air, and gives off 
carbonic acid. Ina tight fruit-room, where large 
quantities of fruit are stored, the air becomes so 
charged with earbonie acid, that a lamp will be 
extinguished, and it is not safe for one to enter 
such a room until the air has been changed by 
ventilation. The constituents of the fruits are 
greatly changed ; those which, when first picked, 
are sour and astringent, become and de- 
licious. A marked change is in the production of 
sugar, several substances related to starch, are 
converted into sugar, some fruits containing, when 
ripe, from three to ten times the amount of sugar 
they had when green; among other changes, tan- 
nic acid (the ‘‘puckery” principle) disappears. 
Our native persimmon affords a marked illustra- 
tion of the changes produced in ripening. While 
but partly ripe, its astringency is proverbial ; but 
when it has a long season, or ripening is hastened 
by frost, this completely disappears, and the fruit 
becomes very sweet and luscious. After a fruit 


becomes greatly 


sweet 








has reached its best condition, it soon deteriorates 
and goes on towards decay. These changes may, 
within certain limits, be hastened or retarded by 
increasing or diminishing the temperature. Some 
green fruits, after cooking, become edible, the 
heat having caused a change in their constituents. 

The practical points to be drawn from this brief 
sketch are these: As the evolution of carbonic 
acid takes place to a great extent, large quantities 
of fruit should not be stored in the cellar of the 
dwelling house, as it will be diffused through the 
floors, and cause headaches, general lassitude, and 
other mysterious troubles. A tight fruit-room, in 
which the accumulated carbonic acid is retained, 
will greatly aid in retarding the ripening of the 
fruit, by cutting off the supply of the oxygen of 
the air. Such rooms should not be incautiously 
entered. The fruit, if gradually ripened, will be 
in greater perfection than if the process be hur- 
ried. The most experienced fruit-growers keep 
the room at as low a temperature as possible, with- 
out freezing. For home use, when fruit in the 
fruit-room is found to be nearly in eating condi- 
tion, its removal to a warm room, to ‘ finish off,” 
will be found to greatly improve its quality. Early 
apples and pears, which, if left to themselves, will 
become mellow on the tree, should be picked be- 
fore this takes place, whether for market or for 
One soon learns when the fruit is 
sase With which the stems part 
from the tree. Such fruit will ripen in the pack- 
in which it is sent to market. For home 
use, it may be had in the greatest perfection of 
both flavor and color, if ripened very slowly. We 
know of no better plan than to spread the fruit 
in a cool room, on a blanket, and cover it with an 
other. The fruit can be daily inspected, and those 
that are just right for catings elected for the table. 


home use. 
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The Black Knot on 
> 

Mr. D. D. Gaines, near Catskill, N. Y., brings us 
peculiarly distorted branches from his plum or- 
chard, and complains that the trouble is a serious 
one, as he has over two thousand plum trees more 
or less affected. The cause of this distortion of 
the smaller branches is a fungus, and it has long 
been known as “ Black Knot.” It has often been 
claimed by careless observers that the swellings 
were due to various insects which infest the peculiar 
outgrowths. The parasitic fungus attacks the 
young branches in early spring, causing them to 
increase rapidly in size; rupture of the bark soon 
follows, and the soft substance, coming to the sur- 


Plum Trees. 








Fig. 1.—A YOUNG BLACK KNOT. 


face, expands in an irregular manner, and is shortly 
covered with a peculiar olive-green coat. The 
fungus plant is like many others of the same low 
order of vegetation, as the various moulds, mil- 
dews, ete., and consists of a multitude of fine 
threads, that run in all directions through the sub- 
stance of the plum tree. The olive color of the 
surface is due to a vast number of minute bodies 
called spores, which are formed on the tips of the 
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threads, and, breaking away from their attach- 
ments, serve to propagate the trouble. After the 
knot has grown to some size, its soft substance 
offers a good home for various kinds of insects, 
and it is rare to find such a knot that is not thus 
infested. This was the strong argument in favor 
of the view that the knots were of insect origin. 
The scientific name of the fungus is Spheria mor- 
besa, and this, the cause of the black knot, is as 
much a plant as the plum tree upon which it lives. 

The olive surface-spores continue to form 
through the summer, and at autumn another kind 
of spore begins to 
develop within the 
substance of the 
knot. These are of 
slow growth,andare 
not ripe until the 
following — spring. 
In this form the life 
of the species is 
carried through the 
winter season. It 
is evident that the 
trouble cannot be 
eradicated by any 
method of trapping 
insects, or by the 
use of insecticides. 
The infesting in- 
sects only take ad- 
vantage of the soft 
substance of the 
knots, and have no 
part in their origin. 
The only remedy 
thus far known is 
the judicious use 
of the knife. The 
knots should be 
cut off and burned 
whenever they are 
found. They are 
most conspicuous 
in the winter, when 
the branches are 
not covered with 
leaves; but when a 
tree is attacked, it 
is not wise to delay 
the removal until a 
more convenient time. The diseased branches 
should always be burned, otherwise the spores will 
continue to form for awhile, and thus propagate the 
contagious pest. If the tree is badly attacked, it 
may be best to remove it entirely. 

The Choke Cherry is a favorite host of the black 
knot, as the neglected fence rows often show in 
winter. All such trees should be rooted out. 
The cultivated cherry trees are subject to attacks 
by the black knot, for which the same remedy as 
that for the plum tree is recommended. Use the 
pruning-knife, always at sight, and cut several 
inches below the swelling, that all the infested 
portion may be removed. Figure 1 shows a young 
knot shortly after the rupture of the swollen stem 
in early summer. A fuil-grown knot, with its ir- 
regular and broken surface, is shown in figure 2. 
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The Sheep Grub. 





Fig. 2.—MATURE BLACK KNOT. 





During the hot days of mid-summer, sheep often 
huddle together with their noses upon the ground, 
or in some other constrained position. This is 
done, partly at least, to secure them from the at- 
tacks of the pestering Gad-fly ((strus ovis), which 
is the parent of the annoying Grub-in-the-head. 
This insect is closely related to the bot-fly, that de- 
posits its eggs upon the neck, shoulders, and fore- 
legs of horses, from which they are removed by the 
teeth of the animal, to allay the itching, and are 
taken into the stomach, and develop into the 
troublesome bots. The female sheep gad-fly aims 
to deposit her eggs in the nostrils of the sheep, 
and the animals, apparently aware of the effects to 
follow, try to prevent it. Ifthe eggs are laid, they 
soon hatch, and the young grubs ascend the nos- 
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trils, greatly to the distress of the affected sheep. 
The ‘‘ worms ” attach themselves to the sinuses of 
the nose, by means of hooks like those of the horse 
bot, and live upon the mucus secretions of the ir- 
ritated surface to which they cling. When fully 
grown, the grubs work their way down through 


the narrow openings, by which they entered when | 


first hatched, and again cause the sheep much 
pain. The grubs fall to the ground, and burrow- 
ing for a few inches, become chrysalids, which de- 
velop into the perfect flies in about two months. 
The grubs pass from the sheep in early summer, 
and the flies come out of the ground from July to 
September. A daub of tar upon the nose is the 
best preventive, and should be frequently applied 
during the summer months. This may be done by 
sprinkling some meal or salt over the tar in. a 
trough, when the sheep will apply it themselves as 
they eat the meal. Some farmers plow furrows in 
the pasture, to furnish the sheep a good place to 
bury their noses. The sheep grub is not fatal, but 
very disagreeable, and doubtless has a bad effect 
on the general health of infected sheep. If any 
one desires to study the grubs, he may find them 
in many of the heads of sheep killed at the shambles. 
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The Use of a Dry Well. 


he 


There are certain household wastes which can 
not be fed to the poultry or pigs, can not be 
burned, and will not decay on the compost heap. 
These, in a country place, where the cart of the 
city scavenger is unknown, will accumulate. The 
articles we refer to are old fruit cans; tinware, past 
mending; saucepans, which a crack has rendered 
useless; old bottles and leaky stoneware jugs and 
jars. These and others will accumulate,and a proper 
regard for neatness forbids following a too com- 
mon custom of throwing them into the road. If 
a rubbish heap is established in an out of the way 
place, enterprising boys will find it and scatter its 
accumulations. There is but one effective way to 
dispose of rubbish of this description—bury it. A 
dry well is a useful adjunct to every neatly kept 
country place, be it large or small. In an out of 
the way corner dig a well or pit, cover it with 
pieces of plank too heavy for children to remove, 
and drop into this all kinds of indestructible rub- 
bish. When this well, which need be but a few 
feet deep, is partly filled, dig another near by, us- 
ing the earth taken out to cover the rubbish in well 
number one. This effectually disposes of the un- 
sightly accumulations of rubbish, while the amount 
of labor required is not large, and the incidental 
drainage afforded may be beneficial. 








A Farmers’ Fruit Evaporator. 
i 

“Evaporated Fruit” is now a common term, 
applied to fruits that are rapidly dried by artificial 
heat, while that of ‘“‘ Dried Fruit,’’ is used for 
the sun-dried product. Of course ‘ Evaporated 
Fruit’’ is nothing more or less than dried fruit, 
but, the process being rapid and in the dark, a 
much handsomer product than the common arti- 
cle is the result. There are, as we observed in the 
July American Agriculturist, a number of patented 
evaporators offered for sale. All (so far as we are 
aware) are upon the same general principle—the 
rapid drying of the fruit by means of a current of 
hot air, and in the dark. The principle is not 
patentable, as it has been in use, to our know- 
ledge, for many years; but various mechanical 
contrivances for applying this method are patent- 
ed. We have hitherto advised our readers, who 
propose to prepare their fruit ona large scale, to 
look into the merits of the different forms of ap- 
paratus offered for sale, and purchase the one that 
seemed best suited to their requirements. 

It will be cheaper, in the end, to purchase a well- 
tested apparatus, one that is sure to turn out a 
good article, than to experiment with makeshifts 
of home manufacture. With the farmer, who 
does not wish to go into the evaporation of fruit 
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| as a business, but merely wishes to work up his 
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surplus in the best manner, the case is different. 
He does not care, if able, to invest in an apparatus 
which he can use for but a short time, and yet | 
would be glad to improve the old method of drying. | 

One of our Canadian subscribers, Albert H. 
Smith, sends us a sketch of an evaporator for | 
farmers’ use. As in most farm-house kitchens, a 
fire is usually kept up all summer, this is designed 
to use the heat of the kitchen fire, and the work 
required to make it can all be done by an ordinary 
tinsmith. The “evaporator” is an ordinary dry- 
ing closet, through which the heated air passes. 
This may be placed in a room over the kitchen, or 
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A FARMER’S FRUIT EVAPORATOR, 


where there isasummer kitchen the evaporator 
may stand upon a skelf of the proper hight. The 
engraving shows the arrangement, which can, of 
course, be modified to suit circumstances, the 
chief point being to make use of air heated by the 
kitchen fire. In the engraving, ais the kitchen, 
c an upper room, with a section of the floor 
between. The kitchen stove, d, has a pipe, e, 
which passes up to the room above, where it either 
enters a chimney, or, as in some cases, passes out 
through the roof. The evaporator or dryer, g, stands 
in the room above, or ina summer kitchen, on a 
high shelf, and is so arranged that a current of 
heated air will pass through it. This hot air is 
supplied by the tube, f, of tin or sheet iron, and 
two inches in diameter. It runs up through the 
stove-pipe; its lower end being open, takes the 
air from the kitchen; this tube passes out of the 
stove-pipe in the room above, and connects with 
the evaporator, g, at the bottom. It will be seen 
that the portion of this air-tube within the stove- 
pipe will be heated, causing a constant current of 
hot air to flow through it. The evaporator is a 
closet of sheet-iron, or, perhaps better, of galvan- 
ized iron. Mr. 8. does not give any measurements, 
but these may be easily determined. It has its 
door in halves, for convenience, and at every three 
inches are cleats, upon which the trays, to hold 
the fruit, etc., are to rest. At h, is a perforated | 
plate for distributing the current of hot air from 
at the top of 
the closet, is a tube, i, which connects with the 
stove-pipe, thus providing for a continuous cur- 
rent of hot air. At k& is an escape-pipe, with a 
valve or damper, which may be opened for the 
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rapid escape of hot air, if desirable. The trays 
are wooden frames, covered with galvanized wire 
netting. This seems to have all that is needed for 
a practical evaporator, and offers useful hints to 
those who would construct such an apparatus. It 
supplies a current of hot air, which, after taking 
up the moisture from the fruit, passes off above, 


| Mr. 8.,in his sketch, indicates, on the horizontal 


part of the tube, f, between the stuve-pipe and the 
closet, a place fora small stove for burning sul- 
phur, but as he does not give details for its con. 
struction, we omit it. Those who prepare fruit 
for market, improve its appearance by means of 
sulphur fumes, but for home use this is not neces- 
sary. In using such an evaporator, rapid drying 
isimportant. The fruit should at first be spread 
thinly on the trays, the newest nearest the source 
of heat; as fresh trays are added, move the others 
higher, and when the fruit shrinks in drying, 
empty the contents of two or more trays into one, 





Looking Out the Back Door. 


A friend of ours wished to hire a farmer for a 
wealthy neighbor, and we mentioned one who was 
wanting an engagement. Knowing that our friend 
had been to see this farmer, we asked the result. 
His reply was, in substance: “Yes, I went there; 
I went around to the back door and came away, 
knowing that he would not suit.”’ The front doors 
of many farm-houses are rarely opened. The back 
door is in constant use. One need not go far in 
any locality, to find the outlet of the kitchen sink 
ending in a sort of ditch, which is supposed to 
carry off the waste water, but which only allows it 
to soak away and saturate the ground near the 
back of the house. The seldom used front door is 
opened when a small coffin is to be taken out. The 
minister speaks of ‘‘the mysterious dispensations 
of Providence.’? They are not at all mysterious. 
Bad sink drains at the back of the house are sure 
to bring typhoid fever and other sickness. Let 
the back door surroundings be looked to. If 
nothing better can be done, carry the kitchen 
wastes toa cesspool a distance from the house, 
where they can soak away far below the surface. 
Prohibit all throwing out of slops at the back door. 
The ground soon becomes charged with matters 
that ferment and breed disease. Where pigs are 
kept, and that includes every farm, there should 
bea pail, to receive all animal and vegetable matters 
and daily emptied. Nothing of the kind should 
be thrown out at the back of the house. Where 
there is such a disease-breeding sink spout as we 
have mentioned, let provisions be at once made to 
carry off the water to a cesspool, and cover up the 
saturated ground with dry earth. Let the back 
yard to the house always be kept scrupulously neat. 


7” > 


Green Corn for Pigs. 
te 

In the summer and early fall feeding of pigs, we 
have found sweet corn one of the best and most 
convenient kinds of fodder. Pork is made to the 
best advantage by putting the pigs, as soon as they 
are weaned from the sow and have learned to eat 
milk and meal, into the pen, and keeping them 
there under full feed until] they are ready for 
slaughter in November or December. With a good 
breed of swine there is no difficulty in making 
March pigs weigh from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred lbs., at eight or nine months old. 
With plenty of Indian meal and skimmed milk 
they will grow rapidly until the corn is large 
enough for cutting. About the first of August, 
this should be given as an additional ration. The 
pigs will eat the green stalks and leaves with 
the greatest relish after the ears have been plucked. 
It is an excellent appetizer, helps the digestion of 
more solid food, and promotes the thrift of the 
animals. Field corn may not be quite so nutritious, 
but no better use can be made of that, after the 
ears are in milk, than to cut and feed it to fatten- 
ing swine. It costs much less to make pork in 
summer than in cold winter weather. 
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A Yard for Young Chickens. 


A cheap and substantial yard for young 
chickens is shown in the engraving. The coop 





YARD FOR YOUNG CHICKs. 


yard, and from the front, on each side, wide 
boards run forward ten or more feet. These 
boards, placed on edge, make the sides of the 
enclosure, while narrow slats over the top 
and across the front end complete it. The 
young chickens can run outside of the yard 
as much as they please, while the mother is 
confined. At night the chickens return to the 
coop, where they are well above the ground 
and protected from rain and night prowlers. 
oe 


Wooden Bridges. 
_ 


The simplest form of wooden bridges for 
small streams is made by embedding in the 
earth, each side of the channel, a log from 
one to two feet in diameter, connected at the 














Fig. 1.—A SIMPLE FORM OF BRIDGE SPAN. 


top by three or four cross ties, upon which 
plank poles or split logs are laid. Such 
bridges will last from ten to twenty years, 
according to the character of soil and va- 
riety of timber. In these bridges, the ends 
of the sills of the bridge floor should rest 
upon the plank, three inches thick, and 
at least one foot in width, that are placed 
upon the wall, and either laid in mortar or 
carefully chinked in with bits of flat stone. 
In fig. 1 is shown the simplest form of a self- 
supporting bridge, which will answer for 
spans of from ten to fifteen feet in length. The 





Fig. 2.—A STRONGER SPAN. 


braces, ¢, c, reach from near the end of the 
sill to about four feet above the center. The 
truss rod, d, is one inch in diameter for short 
bridges up to two inches for longer spans; it is 
provided with an iron washer atthetop. The 
rod passes through the sill, and a cross sill, e, 





which passes underneath the main sills, thus 
adding firmness to the whole structure. Logs, 
f,f, ave placed against the ends of the sills 
to keep them in place, and where the wheels 


for the mother is placed at one end of the | Will first strike them instead of the floor 


plank, thus greatly equalizing the pressure. 

In fig. 2 there is illustrated a modification 
of fig. 1, and one more expensive. The two 
truss rods and braces give the structure 
greater strength and solidity, adapting it for 
spans eighteen feet in length. For the latter 
length, sills should be of good material ten 
inches wide and fourteen inches deep, with 
three middle sills of about the same size. 





Various Kinds of Iris.—Iris Susiana. 
ee 
Were the common Blue Flag of our fields, 
Iris versicolor, the only Iris, it would, no 
doubt, be regarded as a charming plant. 


But this is only a native representative of a | 
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species. We know of no genus of hardy 
plants that offers a more attractive field to 
the patient amateur, who, by judicious cross- 
ing and hybridizing, can no doubt produce 
most satisfactory results. These remarks 
were suggested by the flowering in our 
grounds of Iris Susiana (named from Susa, 
the ancient Capital of Persia), which is called 
the ‘‘ Chalcedonian Iris,” and, quite appro- 
priately, the ‘‘ Mourning Iris.” It has root- 
stocks, and in June throws up stems about 
two feet high, which bear flowers larger than 
in most other species, and of great elegance of 
form. They have the peculiar crape-like tex- 
ture seen in some other Iris flowers, while 
the coloring is most striking. The ground- 
work is of a peculiar grayish color, and is 
most beautifully netted with a rich purplish- 
brown; there are on the petals also spots 
of this color. In the engraving, reduced in 
size about one-half, we can only give the 
shape. The coloring is so peculiar, that, com- 


large genus, some of the exotic species of | bined with the great delicacy of texture, the 


which far exceed it in 
the size of their flowers, 
if they do not in beauty 
of coloring. Our flower- 
growers take upas hob- 
bies the varieties of the 
Gladiolus, Tulip, the 
Lily, etc. We hope that 
some one will turn his 
attention to the Iris, 
and show what can be 
be done with it. There 
is a mine of unexplored 
floricultural wealth in 
this immense genus. 
Aside from the more 
tender species which 
grow from bulbs, the 
great majority produce 
fleshy root-stocks, or 
are tuberous-rooted, and 
these as a general thing 
are perfectly hardy. 
Their. flowers, in great 
variety of color, and 
often of large size, are 
as intrinsically beauti- 
ful as the costly Orchid 
flowers, which can only 
be produced at great 
expense. Besides the 
species and _ varieties 
that have long been in 
our gardens, Mr. Thomas 
Hogg, net many years 
ago, introduced from 
Japan an entirely new 
set of Irises. These are 
generally known in nur- 
series as varieties of Jris 
Kempferi, though this 
name must probably 
give place to an older 
one, J. levigata. At all events, these dif- 
fer from all other varieties of the Iris in 
the shape of their flowers, and present a rich- 
ness and variety of coloring unequalled by 
any others. There is a set of dwarf species, 
the flower stems of which are not more than 
six inches high. The varieties of the Floren- 
tine and German Iris have stems one and a 
half to three feet high, while those of the 
Elder-scented Iris reach to the hight of four 
feet. We have not space to mention the 
wonderful variety in size, form, and color 
presented by the flowers of the different 
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THE MOURNING IRIs (Jris Susiana). 


flower appears to belong to a tender exotic, 
rather than to a hardy plant. The roots of 
this Iris, after flowering, should be taken up, 
kept dry, and re-planted in autumn. If left 
in the ground, they are apt to make a growth 
that will be winter-killed. With this precau- 
tion, we can ccmmend Jris Susiana to our 
flower-loving readers as one of the most re- 
markable of hardy plants. If they have not 
made the acquaintance of the Japan Irises 
(Iris Kempferi of the catalogues), they have 
in these arich treat instore. They are readily 





raised from the seed and bloom the third year. 











Save Your Straw. 

Our favorite rack is made by setting 14- 
foot posts 4 feet in the ground 8 feet apart. 
The poles for these posts should be about 6 
inches through at the top end. The rack is 6 


feet wide. At the topof the posts, along the 
sides and across the ends, we spike on a 2 by 








6-inch piece to stiffen the rack and hold the 
posts in place. Just above the surface of the 
ground, we spike a 2 by 6 cross-piece at every 
pair of posts. On these, boards or poles are 
laid to keep the straw from the ground. The 
cross-pieces should be well spiked, as they 
must serve to keep the posts from spreading 
at the top. There must be no cross-pieces 





A RACK OR FRAME FOR STRAW. 





above these, except at the end of the 
rack. If put high upin the middle of the 
rack they will prevent the straw from set- 
tling down when eaten out from below. The 
object in having the rack so narrow is to 
allow the cattle to reach nearly to the center 
from each side, so that the straw will con- 
stantly settle down within theirreach. Ten 
inches above the floor we spike on another 2 
by 6-piece clear around, and 16 inches above 
this, still another is spiked on, making a 
space through which the cattle can pass their 
heads. The space, between the lower piece 
and the floor answers for sheep to reach 
through. On many small farms this rack, 
30 or 40 feet long, would hold all the straw. 
On large farms it might be filled several 
times during the winter from the main 
stack, which could then be fenced to keep 
the cattle away from the straw entirely. 








Avoid Farm Mortgages. 
eae 

Mortgages are necessary and beneficial in 
civilized society, but there are unpleasant 
features about them. They often enable a 
man to accomplish what he could not other- 
wise do, and they also often involve a man 
who would have been otherwise successful. 
They often enable a man to get out of trou- 
ble which he could not otherwise avoid, and 
they perhaps equally often make miserable 
a life which would have otherwise been hap- 
py. It is easy to get them on to the farm, 
but it is not always so easy to get them off. 
Farm mortgages are about the best invest- 
ment that capital can find. Investors gen- 
erally like them. They partake of the na- 
ture, permanence, and other substantial 
qualities of real property, but are relieved 
from many of the burdens imposed upon 
land. One investment company in New 
York City has upwards of $20,000,000 in 
farm mortgages, mostly on Western farms. 
The money draws seven per cent and up- 
wards, and is obtained in Europe at four per | 
cent, so that the annual profits to the invest- 
“ment company are about $600,000. There 








are perhaps a dozen such companies in New 
York City alone, and there are private in- 
vestors, now that money is plentiful, all 
over the country ; so that there is no lack of 





| kicking while being milked. 


opportunity to get mortgageson farms. But 
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arrange the longer end around the double 





so hard are they to get off that, notwith- | strap between the legs; buckle it tight to the 
standing the fact that investors will not gen- | shorter end, thus bringing the legs as close 


erally loan more than a third or a half of the | together as natural. 


value of the security offered, a broker who 
deals largely in farm mortgages, recently 
said to the writer that, as a rule, mortgages 
are not paid. That is to say, when a farm 
is once mortgaged, it in a majority of in- 
stances remains so fora long time. If one 
mortgage is paid, another is made to raise 
the money. If it is foreclosed, it is very rare 
that anything is paid back to the farmer. If 
it is sold, it often continues to be traded 
around until it gets into the hands of some 
one who uses it in buying the land, and so it 
gets *‘ satisfied.” 

Money at seven per cent will double in ten 
years if the interest is kept invested. If the 
farmer carries a mortgage of say $5,000 for 
thirty years, it will cost him, at seven per 
cent, about $35,000 for the use of the $5,000. 
This enormous figure, obtained by computing 
interest at seven per cent on the amounts 
paid, is no more than a fair estimation of the 


| The cow can stand 
| easy, but cannot lift either foot alone, or pull 
| it out of the noose. The same method wag 
tried on a young heifer in breaking to 
milk, and proved generally satisfactory. 





Useful Farm Devices. 


os 
Mr. *‘ H. R.,” New Columbia, Union Co.,Pa,, 
sends us sketches of useful articles for the 
Figure 1 represents a contrivance for 


farm. 





BLE BREAKER, 


breaking down cornstalks. The log should 


Sv 
Fig. 1.—coRN STUB 
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cost of such a mortgage, for the farmer can | 


doubtless always invest his money in some- 
thing which will yield him seven per cent. 

Therefore :—1. Do not mortgage the farm 
unless it seems absolutely necessary. But, 
as a general rule is less valuable than a par- 
ticular one, it may be well to specify, by add- 


ing: 2. Do not mortgage to build a fine 
house. By so doing, you will have to pay 


money for an investment which does not 
bring money. 3. Do not mortgage the farm 
to buy more land. Where there is absolute 
certainty that more can be made out of the 
land than the cost of the mortgage, this rule 
might not apply. But absolute certainty is 
rare, mistaken calculation iscommon. 4. Do 
not mortgage the farm unless you are sure of 
the continued fertility of its soil. Many 
persons borrow with an expectation of repay- 
ment based on an experience of the land’s 
virginity only, which, on failing, may leave 
the land less productive, and the means of 
repayment thus be removed. In this way 
trouble begins which may result in the loss 
of the farm. Keep very clear of mortgages. 





Remedy for a Kicking Cow. 





i — 
Mr. ‘*‘ T. H. C.,” Cortlandt Co., N. Y., has a | 
fine young cow, naturally timid, 


be about 12 feet long, so as to take three 
rows of stalks at a time. A chain, a, is fas- 
tened about two feet from the ends of the 
log. A stout pin, b, is driven in near each 
end to catch such stalks as may be leaning 
down. Autumn, when the sap in the stubble 
is frozen, is the best time to use the imple- 
ment, as then the stalks will snap off easily. 

Figure 2 shows a method of conveying wa- 
ter from the well at the house to the barn- 
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Fig. 2.—UNDERGROUND WATER TROUGH. 


yard by means of pipes laid underground. 
The pump is at d, and b is a trough to con- 
vey the water from the pump to the pipes. 


Two “ Jacks,” 
ee 
A jack, simple in construction and easily 


| made,is shown at the right. (See illustrations.) 


The upright post can be attached to the lever 
by a leather tacked over the top by an iron 
hinge, ora mortise and bolt. The axle can be 
held in place and prevented from slipping by 
wooden pegs in the lower part of the lever. 

A strong jack is shown at the left hand. 


that | The lever moves in a slot, or mortise, in the 


through ill-treatment acquired the habit of | top of the post, and also on the end of 


Mr. C. tried 








several remedies commonly used in hamper- | 
ing kickers, but without success. Finally | 
the following was effectual in breaking the 
bad habit: Take a strap five feet long with a | 
buckle on one end. Double the strap nearly | 
in the middle; place the loop thus made | 
around the left hind leg above the gambrel, | 
and slip the two ends through the loop, 

drawing it tight. Place the ends of the strap 

around the other.leg above the gambrel, and 








the post which goes under the axle. When 





TWO CONVENIENT WAGON JACKS. 

the axle is elevated, the pin in the end 
of the lever should be directly above the one 
in the post, which will prevent its falling 


back. The lever under the axle should be 
three inches square, and of hard-wood; the 
handle end, one inch thick, running from an 


| inch and a fourth wide at the small end, to 


five inches at the upper end. Pegs in the 
lower end will keep the axle from sliding 
down after it has been properly raised. 
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A Simple Subjugator. 
ip 

My familiarity with domesticated bovines for a 
period of over 60 years, has given me ample op- 
portunity to observe their characteristics. The fre- 
quency of the attacks by bulls on their keepers, 
killing or disabling them, led me to make the ef- 
fort to invent an economical and practical means 
of subjugating and controlling these animals under 
all circumstances. This is well accomplished thus : 

I made a light head-gear, yet one that is strong, 
easily adjusted, and durable, and appended it to 
the ordinary nose-ring. It consists of capped knobs 
on the horns, with two eyes in each knob, through 
which a wire cord of nine strands plays. There 
are two pieces of cord, and on one end of each a suit- 
able ring is attached, by which it is secured to the 
nose-ring. The cords are then passed through the 
eyes on the knobs and attached to screw-eyes, which 
are tapped right and left, and each is screwed into 
a swivel, tapped to correspond with the screw-eyes. 
Thus, a revolution of the swivel in one direction 
will shorten the cords, and when turned in the oppo- 
site direction will lengthen them, and the gear may 
be adjusted to the growth or expansion of the 
horns. When the gear is adjusted, the nose-ring is 
held up, instead of hanging over the end of the 
nose. Stress on the cords, whether applied be- 
tween the horns, or between a horn and the nose- 
ring, wiil pull upward on the nose-ring, in which 
direction the nose is more sensitive than in any 
other, and a slight blow on the cords with the 
hand, or a light stick, like a walking-cane, instinc- 
tively causes the animal to retreat. The use of 
the Subjugator soon makes the animal so timid that 
he declines combat with other animals, and care- 
fully avoids contact with fences and gates. Still 
another good advantage in the use of the Subju- 
gator, is that it enables the keeper to seize by 
the hand, and control the animal from the front, 
or from either flank, as desired, and without hazard. 

All familiar with the habits and proclivities of 
the average ‘‘Taurus,’’ will welcome the simple 
means here described for the protection of human 
life from the attacks of this treacherous animal. 

A. 
Again Chess! 


—~— 


It is most surprising that the belief that chess is 
in some way derived from wheat, should be so 
general among farmers. While the agricultural 
journals, for many years, have taught to the con- 
trary, the belief seems to be quite as general and 
as firmly fixed as it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Letters frequently come to us, of which the fol- 
lowing, being short, will serve as a sample. A 
farmer in Westmoreland Co., Pa., writes: ‘‘ Please 
let us know what is the real cause of so much 
chess orcheat being found in wheat. Does it come 
from the wheat being damaged in threshing, by 
bad seed distributors, or from the eating off of the 
wheat by animals in spring time? It is most no- 
ticeable where the chickens pick the heart out of 
the wheat. Does it come from seed?’ It will 
be seen that this correspondent, like all the rest, 
looks to some accident to wheat as the cause of 
chess, though, unlike most others, he is ready to 
be told that 1t may come from seed. We have 
kept the run of this matter quite closely, and for 
several years the American Agriculturist had a 
standing offer of a reward for a specimen that was 
part wheat and part chess. We can briefly sum up 
the matter by saying, that we have never seen or 


heard of an authenticated case in which chess ° 


came in auy other way than from chess seed. 
There is not a shadow of proof that wheat ever 
changed into chess, though there has been abun- 
dant assertion that it will do so. Some have 
claimed to be able to convert wheat into chess at 
will, by cutting the plant at a certain time, by 
trampling the wheat by cattle, and by other me- 
thods, but when these were tried, as in one case 
before a Committee of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, the charm failed to work. Last 
summer, a specimen of a ‘‘ wheat and chess”’ plant 








‘ are shown. 


the house. 








was sent us in great confidence, but by soaking the 
roots and carefully moving the parts, the chess 
plant was separated from the wheat, without break- 
ing a fibre. Clean seed wheat, and manure free 
from weed seeds, are sure preventives of chess! 


; —————— 


A Combined Dairy and Ice-House. 
CLASS VII.—FIRST PRIZE. 
~ 
We present in illustrations 1, 2, and 3 designs of 
a cheap and convenient dairy and ice-house com- 
bined, which many of our readers will find of value. 
The front and side elevations and the ground plan 


Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF DAIRY. 


The building stands five rods from 
the dwelling house. The frameof the building is 
22 by 36 feet, set on astone foundation 18 inches 
high and 16 inches wide, laid in mortar. From the 
top of the stone foundation to the eaves is 14 feet. 
Around the ice-room and refrigerator, on the in- 
side, is placed a lining, 16 inches from the outside, 
the space between being filled with saw-dust and 
charcoal-dust, packed hard. The floor of the ice- 
house has 18 inches of saw-dust on it before the ice 
is put in, also saw-dust on each layer of cakes, wet 
to pack closely and evenly. The ice-room extends 
to the roof of the building. A ventilator is placed 
in the center of the roof, over the ice-room. A 
door is in the ice-room end of the building, eight 
feet from the ground. On the outside of the 
building is a rack three feet wide, made of poles, 
fastened together by rods. The poles lie parallel 
to each other, and make easy work of filling 





Fig. 2.—SIDE ELEVATION OF DAIRY. 


Ice-tongs are arranged on a simple 
pulley-block that is permanently fixed in the 
central rafter. The rack of poles for filling in 
the ice is laid along the side of the house, and 
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makes a fine place for sunning the dairy pails ana 
pans. The refrigerator, 16 by 10 feet, is packeq 
the same as the ice-house. A slight wall is Jaiq 
from the foundation underneath, the same size gs 
the refrigerator, to hold in place the packing of 
saw-dust and charcoal-dust, which is filled in be- 
fore the matched hard-wood floor is laid. The 
room is ceiled overhead with tightly-matcheq 
boards ; sixteen inches above is a second floor, the 
space between being packed with saw-dust. On 
one side is a frame fitted with double air-tight win- 
dows. Directly opposite is the door, which jig 
double, 12 inches thick, and filled with charcoal, 

The ice-box or cooler is an important feature, 
This is made of matched lumber, reaching the en- 
tire width of the inside of the room, two and one- 
half feet wide and high, and is placed securely 
within six inches of the ceiling, on the side joining 
the ice-house. The box is zine-lined, and contains a 
rack on which to lay the ice. In the side, next the 
ice-house, is a door through which the box is filled 
with iee. A block is brought to the door by the 
use of the pulley, and in a few minutes the work 
of filling the box is done with ease. The ice-box is 
placed so as to slant, half an inch from the inside 
to the outside end, where there is a small discharge- 
pipe, that empties outside into a log trough. Un- 
der the window, on the inside, is a small sink, to 
which is attached a pipe, emptying outside. On the 
side next the ice-box, and on the opposite side, are 
racks holding eight jars each. The jars are about 
twenty inches high, with inverted cone-shaped 
bottoms ; they are about twelve inches in diame- 
ter, and made to order, costing $19.00 for the six- 
teen jars. The jars are of white earthenware, 
glazed inside. The milk is strained in, and stands 
twenty-four hours; it is drawn off first, and 
when the cream is seen through the faucet, an- 
other pail is substituted. In ordinary summer 
temperature, twice filling of the ice-box weekly is 
sufficient to keep the air of the entire room at an 
even temperature. The cold air comes in constant 
contact with the surface of the cream. Under the 
ice-box is a storage-room for the cream-jars and 
butter-tubs. The rest of the first floor of the 
building is used as a work-room, arranged with 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF THE DAIRY. 


sinks, shelves, towel-racks, etc. The floor above 
is reached by a trap-door in the ceiling, and a nar- 
row flight of stairs alongside of the refrigerator. 
The work-room is well lighted by two windows, 
and the entrance-door with glass upper panels. 

The actual cost of the building, aside from our 
own labor, was an even hundred dollars, but I could 
not furnish estimates that would be reliable in 
all localities. Here each farmer has plenty of 
stone at hand for foundations, and the mills are 
near for lumber and shingles. In all the linings, 
except the refrigerator, culled timber was used. 
The outside is clapboarded, and painted with a 
home-made paint that is cheap artd effective. No 
paint is used in the refrigerator. The house is 
used for a dairy of thirty-eight cows. A small 
stove ean be put in the work-room, and the door 
of the refrigerator left open in cold weather, if a 
fire is needed to keep the proper temperature. 

A satisfactory point in the refrigerator system is. 
that the ice does not have to be cut; therefore 
there is no waste. The cold air, instead of ice, 
comes in contact with the jars and the surface of 
the cream. This house stores ice for all needed. 
dairy purposes, and also sufficient for the general 
use of two families, and in the fall there is stil) at 
least one layer of ice left in the house. This is 
the third year it has been in successful operation. 
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Animals Injurious to Agriculture.— 
The Raccoon. 
~<>— 

The Raccoon (Procyon Lotor) is one of the farm- 
er’s enemies. It combines the cunning of the fox 
with the wisdom of the ape. There is no robber 
of chicken roosts and poultry nests more implaca- 
ble than the raccoon, and, unlike most predatory 
creatures, it is seldom content with killing for the 
mere satisfaction of appetite. No hight is too 
great for it to scale, or passage too concealed or 
tortuous for it to find and traverse, while its over- 
powering curiosity and inordinate greed, aided by 
a brain of wondrous subtleness and fertility, lead 
to the accomplishment of acts seemingly as foreign 
to its nature as they are strange to understand. 

There are few feathered creatures that do not 
become the prey of the coon, and their nests and 
eggs are diligently sought and destroyed. Of the 
birds he devours little but the heads and necks, 


THE RACCOON.—Engraved 


unless pressed by hunger, while the nests and eggs 
are maliciously broken up when appetite is sati- 
ated. Berries of ail kinds are the coon’s delight. 
When the corn is in the milk, he fairly revels 
among succulent ears, breaking down the stalks, 
during a single night destroying far more than 
would satisfy the demands of a score of hungry 
relatives. In the South he renders himself equally 
obnoxious by his soirees among the sugar cane, 
and where two or more combine, the havoc exceeds 
that of double the number operating independent- 
ly. At various times, coons have appeared ameng 
the low lands of Maryland and Virginia, about 
Chesapeake Bay, in such overwhelming numbers, 
as to force the inhabitants to take the field ina 
war of extermination, in order to preserve their 
crops, and the same is equally true of some por- 
tions of Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. 

After a foray upon the farm yard, the raccoon is 
commonly possessed of sufficient astuteness to al- 
low some time to elapse before a second is at- 
tempted. The cane and maize fields possess such 
overflowing temptations, that all caution is forgot- 
ten, and the eoons return night after night with 
constantly increasing impunity, until finally they 
are tracked to their hollow trees, or burrows, and 
summarily dragged forth and made to suffer the 
penalty of their misdeeds. Even the pumpkins 
are not always safe, though it gnaws them 
through only to secure the seeds ; and sometimes, 
in planting time, the seed-corn is uprooted for the 
sprouting kernels. 

Another source of annoyance is the coon’s love 
for the orchards, where it is wont to amuse itself 
by severing the stems, allowing the fruit to fall to 
the ground. That the act is one of pure enjoy- 
ment, is apparent from the attitudes it assumes, 
by sharply cocked ears, that listen for the thud as 











the fruit strikes the earth. In the sugar season, 
the maple-sap troughs and buckets are not neg- 
lected. I am uot aware that it ever molests the 
stores of the honey-bee; presumably its coat af- 
fords too little protection from the stings of these 
irascible creatures, and its face and extremely sen- 
sitive nose would ever be open to their attacks. 
The bees themselves, however, are sometimes 
eaten by the raccoon, as are most insect forms, 
even to beetles and grubs. 

The raccoon is described as a nocturnal animal, 
while in truth all hours of the day or night are 
pretty much the same to it. Its shrewdness, how- 
ever, leads it to seek cae cover of darkness, while 
ex perience has taught that fishing is attended with 
better results when practised in the shadowy and 
uncertain light of the moon. Ihave observed it 
at different hours during the day skulking along 
the margins of streams, hunting for frogs and tur- 
tles, or stalking the wild duck and her brood, and 
even feeding in the maize fields. In one in- 
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stance the writer caught a coon invading cautious- 
ly the well-stocked poultry yard at high noon. 

Where only high and dry woodlands or broad 
expanses of prairie prevail, the raccoon is seldom 
encountered, saye as a rambler. Low, moist 
grounds, with lofty trees, are preferred, like the 
well-wooded swamps and lagoons of the South ; 
while to the northward, forest slopes, bordering 
lakes and ponds, or traversed by brooks and rivu- 
lets, are selected. The purely evergreen forests of 
the North rarely shelter it, since nuts, acorns, and 
other mast are an important factor in the problem 
of life at certain seasons of the year. Hence its 
presence therein must be held as accidental. But 
wherever the coon is established, it wanders over 
wide stretches of territory in summer, ofter .niles 
away from its home, absenting itself for days 
and even weeks, especially during the wooing sea- 
son. It is during such excursions that it is met 
with in the open prairie, being led thereto, pre- 
sumably, in search of grouse, plover, and other 
feathered creatures and their nests, along with 
mice, hares, and gophers. 

North of Ohio and Indiana, the raccocn hiber- 
nates in winter, but rarely, if ever, in lower lati- 
tudes. But even in his most extreme northern 
habitat, the habit is by no means general or con- 
stant, as with the bear, but appears rather as as- 
sumed, to correspond with diminished food supply. 
In Northern Michigan I have found them racing 
over the snow on bright mid-winter days, while 
with the advent of extreme cold or stormy weather, 
it retired again to its peculiar sleep in the recesses 
of its lair. At the same period, a pair held in con- 
finement, and abundantly supplied with food, at 
no time exhibited any tendency towards hiberna- 
tion, though constantly refusing admission to their 
kennel of all articles }ooking to increased warmth, 
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preferring to make their beds upon the naked 
boards. Even during the coldest days, when the 
thermometer was down in the twenties below zero, 
the advent of a tub of water was heralded with 
manifest delight, in the cold water of which 
they would paddle and play, and push the ice 
about until wetted to the skin. 

The females retire in April or May, when from 
four to six young are born, that develop but very 
slowly. The aptitude of half-grown cubs for mis- 
chief, and the ease with which they are domesti- 
cated, are familiar stories ; but as they reach ma- 
turity, they become even greater pests than their 
forest brethren, are great thieves, and often 
develop a most surly and snappish temperament. 


2 —— 


Great Loss of Jersey Cattle on the Ocean. 
= 

In the transportation of sixty head of Jersey cat- 
tle on a steamer from Liverpool to New Orleans in 
May, fifty-one were lost. Some of these were 
washed overboard, while others were drowned on 
the deck through the shipping of heavy seas in a 
gale. We presume these animals were full grown, 
whereas had they been calves about six months old, 
they could have been brought over, even in the 
roughest weather, in safety under deck, and the first 
cost of their transportation would not have been 
more than one-third that of full-grown animals. 

Some persons object to importing young stock, 
fearing that such will not equal their expectations 
when arrived at maturity, but if they knew how 
the animals were bred—and what their parents 
were--there would be no risk. It has been said 
that transporting of cattle so young checks their 
growth, but this is a mistake ; they are only two or 
three weeks on the voyage, and if judiciously fed 
and watered on board ship, will thrive during the 
transit, or at least will not lose in condition. In- 
stead of separate stalls being required for each 
calf, three to six animals, according to size, may be 
penned together ; they will then prevent each other 
from being thrown violently down upon the floor 
of the apartment, or against the sides of the 
pen, by the rolling and pitching of the steamer. 

The season for shipping the above animals was 
fairly chosen, especially when bound to a southern 
port like New Orleans. May is not apt to be so 
tempestuous as from November to April. During 
the latter time it is extremely hazardous to trans- 
port live stock across the Atlantic, and it never 
should be done, especially with large animals, 
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Early Plowing for Fall Wheat. 
— — > 

The sins of man committed in the tillage of the 
soil have brought upon him the judgment of im- 
poverished land—not always lacking in the ele- 
ments of fertility, but barren becuuse those elements 
have been made unavailable. When the soil is 
virgin, wheat sown upon freshly plowed and im- 
perfectly prepared land, sometimes makes a good 
crop; but this can not last long. To secure a good 
yield of fall wheat, it is best to plow the ground as 
soon after harvest as possible. It should not be 
delayed after the twentieth of August near the 
fortieth parallel. 

The first object gained by early plowing, is time 
for the proper preparation of the seed-bed. All 
possible fertility should be made readily available. 
To be so, it should be soluble, and division aids 
solution. The ground becomes hard in July and 
August, and if plowing is delayed too long, the 
soil breaks up in hard lumps. If plowed early, it 
will turn up moist and fine. Rain and air aro 
nature’s two great disintegrating forces. 

Seeds germinate quickly and plants grow rapidly 
in a firm seed-bed. The increase of insect enemies 
of wheat makes late sowing, coupled with rapid, 
vigorous growth, desirable. Hence the importance 
of a firm seed-bed, which also prevents much freez~ 
ing out of the plants. To make the seed-bed firm, 
it must first be fine. 1t is not a hard soil, but com- 
pact, fine soil that is desired. It may be compact- 
ed with the roller and harrow; but if the farmer, 
by early plowing, can gain the aid of a heavy rain, 
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it will save him much labor, and it will do the work 
of preparing the soil far better than he can alone. 

Another object gained by early plowing is the 
destruction of weeds. They are robbers of the 
wheat, and the sooner their growth is stopped by 
plowing, the less plari-food they will take from 
the soil. Early plowi: zg will destroy them before 
they mature their seeds, and thus prevent per- 
petuating their kind. Late plowing admits of a 
large growth, and when this is turned under by 
the plow, it is impossible to compact the seed-bed, 
and the green manure affords a harbor for enemies. 

Early plowing admits of a better application of 
manure. Manure is most needed in autumn, and 
to be at once available to the roots of the young 
plant, it must be fine and near the surface ; not on 
top of the ground, but thoroughly incorporated 
with the upper layer of soil. If the ground is 
plowed early, the manure can be applied to the 
surface, and the work of preparing the seed-bed 
will fine it and mix it with the soil. Commercial 
manures should be sown with the grain. 

Early plowing admits of atmospheric fertiliza- 
tion. Whether it directly adds. the elements of 
fertility to the soil or only frees and unlocks that 
which it already possesses, is immaterial. Plowing 
the land exposes a greater surface and permits of the 
easy passage of the air into the interior of the soil. 


— 


Cotton as a Plant. 
—<—>— 


A eotton field, when picking begins, is an interest- 
ing object, though the individual plant is lost sight 
of, and we look only to the product, the fibre. But 
a small proportion of all those who live in the 
Northern States have ever seen a cotton plant. At 
the Centennial Exhibition, a fertilizer company had 
a large bed filled with cotton plants in full growth, 
and probably no bed on the ground attracted more 
attention than this. Cotton may be readily had 
in Northern gardens, by sowing the seeds in pots 
or boxes in a hot-bed or in the house-window, 
treating the seedlings the same as tomato-plants, 
and setting them out at the same time. Give them 
an abundance of room; 
they should be planted at 
least three feet apart each 
way, when each will form 
a much-branched rounded 
specimen. The plants are 
ornamental, and to chil- 
dren they are a constant 
source of interest and in- 
struction. There are sev- 
eral species of Gossypium 
(the botanical name of the 
genus, from the Arabic)and 
' a ,, these have become much 

Fig. 1.—“ square. mixed in cultivation; 
some being of Asiatic origin, and others natives of 
tropical America, The plant belongs to the Mal- 
low Family, and, of course, has much in common 
with the Mallow, Hollyhock, Hibiscus, ete. The 
ample, lobed leaves, make the cotton plant an at- 
tractive one. The flowers are borne upon stalks 
in the axils of the leaves; each flower-bud is at 
first inclosed in an involucre of three large, heart- 
shaped leafy bracts. The appearance of this, is the 








Fig. 2.—COTTON FLOWER. 


first indication of flowering, and when these bracts 
come, (fig. 1), planters say that the cotton is ‘‘in the 
square.” The flowers, two inches or more in diam- 
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eter, are quite showy, and have the general appear- 
ance (fig. 2) of the flowers of the family. In color 
they vary from white to pale yellow with a purplish 
spot at the base, and some have purple flowers, 





Fig. 3.—MATURE BOLL. Fig. 4.—OPEN BOLL. 


After the flowers fall, the seed-pod, or ‘‘boll,’’ as 
it is called, begins to grow. This is three or five- 
celled, and as the seeds increase in size, numerous 
fine long hairs are produced on their outer coats. 
Figure 3 shows the mature boll, and the appear- 
ance of the same, after opening, is given in fig. 4. 
The parts of the pod, technically the valves, spread 
open and curl backwards, exposing the snow- 
white contents. Probably the hairs upon the seed 
were originally of use, either to preserve it, or to 
aid in its distribution. At any rate, each seed is 
provided (fig. 5) with a copious tuft of long hairs, 
which, when separated from the seed by means of 





Fig. 5.—SEED, WITH ITS COTTON. 


the gin, forms the important industrial and com- 
mercial product, cotton. In fig. 6, a seed is shown, 
divided in two lengthwise, exposing the embryo 
within, the cotton remaining attached to the half 
of the seed-coat. When the bursting of the bolls 
begins, the cotton field presents a most attractive 





Fig. 6.—sEED CUT LENGTHWISE. 


appearance, especially to the planter. It shows 
that the crop is beyond all injury from the weather, 
save by frost, that his fight against the various in- 
sect enemies of the crop, is at an end, and that the 
returns for the season’s Jabor are nearly at hand. 


————————+—I—@———__—_—_— 


Railroad Gardening. 
— 

The traveller in England finds that the railroad 
stations, however small, are in marked contrast 
with similar stations in this country. Instead of 
the usually desolate appearance, often increased 
by accumulations of old ties and other railroad 
rubbish, seen at home, the grounds surrounding 
the station houses are laid out and kept with all 
the care given to a private garden. So excellent 











an example has extended to this country, and one 
of the railroads running south from Philadelphia 
has for some years employed an experienced gar. 
dener to superintend the planting and care of the 
grounds around its numerous depots, 
The present season, the grounds surround- 
ing the signal houses, on both sides of 
the Bergen Tunnel, have been put in 
order and large ornamental beds planted, 
These beds are in the ‘‘ fire-works ” style, 
but we are not disposed to criticise so 
long as something is done to relieve the 
former desolate appearance. It would be 
vastly better for each road to employ 
a competent person to lay out and plant 
the grounds around its stations than to 
leave this to the fancy of station-masters, 
So far as we have observed, when the 
plantings are thus left, efforts are directed 
entirely to immediate effect. Areas are 
devoted to the usual bedding plants, but 
no provision is made for the future. A 
competent superintendent, while he would not 
neglect the bedding-plants, would set out orna- 
mental trees, flowering shrubs and hardy peren- 
nial plants. With these the surroundings of the 
stations would increase in beauty from year to 
year, and with a proper selection of hardy peren- 
nials, the need of an annual renewal of bedding- 
piants becomes thereby greatly reduced. 
Another matter, much regarded in Europe, but 
little considered in this country, where it is much 
more necessary, is the planting of climbers around 
station buildings. The passing traveller has but 
a few minutes, at most, to notice such improve- 
ments, and nothing is more striking than to see the 
buildings draped with climbing vines. Besides 
beautifying the surroundings of the stations, in 
some parts of France and Germany, the sides of 
the railway embankments have been turned to ac- 
count by devoting them to the cultivation of fruit 
trees of various kinds. The embankments on some 
of the roads in this country present a large area, 
which in time will produce something—usually a 
crop of weeds. If the embankments are not suited 
to fruit culture, they may generally be made use- 
ful by sowing them to grass, which, besides keep- 
ing down the weeds, would render good service in 
binding the soil and preventing sudden ‘‘ wash- 
outs.””’ Some years ago the traveller over one of 
our Middle State roads must have noticed the vege- 
table patches attached to the cabins of the road- 
tenders. These were often examples of excellent 
culture, and served to show how the wasted land 
along the roads might be utilized. Land will not 
always be so cheap in this country as it is at pres- 
ent, and our railroad companies will find it to their 
interest to utilize a vast area that now goes 
entirely to waste, by planting trees and shrubs, 
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Hemlock for Well-Curbs. 
= 

In many sections of country stone is scarce, and 
plank is used for curbing up wells. Pine lumber 
gives a disagreeable taste to water. <A neighbor 
has a curb that has been in use for two years, and 
the water still hasa bitter taste. This spring I 
induced him to put ina hemlock one, such as I 
have used for the last twelve years, and which is 
still in good condition. He commenced using 
from this well as soon as the water had fairly set- 
tled, and it has never tasted a particle. Hemlock 
lumber is usually cheaper than pine, and can be 
obtained at most Jumber yards. Five hundred feet 
of lumber is sufficient for a well 14 feet deep, 3 by 4 
feet outside measurement. The four posts should 
be 4 by 4 inches, and the planks 2 inches thick, 
fastened on with heavy spikes. Dig down until 
there is danger of caving, and then put in the 
curb, with planks enough on to reach the surface 
of the ground. Afterwards dig the earth from 
the inside of the curb, and put on the planks as 
In some soils that are loose, the 


fast as needed. 


weight of the curb will settle it down as the work 
progresses ; should it not, drive on the posts. Such 


a curb, made of sound hemlock, will last for years, 
W. D. B. 


and give pleasant water from the first. 
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Root House, or Cellar, 
FIRST PRIZE PLANS BY ‘‘ FLATS’’ (F, GRUNDY), CHRISTIAN 
CO., ILLS. 
> 
The root house, shown in the engraving, is 
designed for a flat country, where water rises 
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with team, plow and scraper. The earth | 


excavated is banked around the building. | 
Figure 4 shows another form of roof for the 
same kind of a house. The walls are 53 
feet high on the low side, and 7 feet on 
the high side. The rafters are 18 to 24 
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crowded into tight boxes; spinach and 
‘*sprouts,” faded and yellow from being sent 
closely pressed into unventilated barrels, and 
strawberries, evidently picked ina state of 
ripeness suited to a near market, and which, 
on reaching the end of along journey, are 
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Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF A ROOT HOUSE. 


to near the surface. It may be of any size, 
8 by 12 to 18 by 36. The floor is three feet 
below the surface of the ground, and the 
walls are brick, laid in cement. The joists, 
five feet apart, rest on abutments two bricks 
square, which also serve to strengthen the 
wall. The joists are 2 by 18 inches. The 
under side of the cellar is ceiled with inch 
boards. All space between the joists is filled 
with sawdust. The roof is covered with 
shingles, or ‘‘rubber roofing,” the latter is 
superior to shingles for this purpose. All space 
between the rafters and joists is filled with 














Fig. 3.—CROSS SECTION OF ROOT HOUSE. 


chaff. The house should run east and west, 
and have a window in the south side of the 
roof. The space for the window is boxed. Each 
window is double; one sash fits flush with 
the roof, and one with the ceiling. Both are 
hung on pivots and serve as ventilators ; box 
ventilators, (fig. 8), may be added if desired. 
The building over the entrance is 8 by 8 feet 
square, 5 feet high at the sides, and 8 
in the center. There isa door at the end, and 
a window in the south side. The entrance 
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Fig. 4.—ANOTHER FORM OF ROOF. 


door to the root house may be double in very 
cold climates, Excavating is mostly done 











inches apart, and the space between is packed 
with sawdust. The roof is of inch boards, 











Fig. 5.—ARRANGEMENT OF WINDOW. 


covered with tarred paper and ‘‘ rubber roof- 
ing,” or shingles. There is a window near 
the center, hung on pivots. This roof is a 
little cheaper than the other, and with rafters 
24 inches apart has proved frost-proof, with 
the thermometer 30° below zero. During 
cold periods, a large-sized lamp lighted and set 
in the 12 by 20 house kept the air at 44°. 
Bins of any size or shape, suitable for the 
kind of roots housed, can be constructed in- 
side. Any bricklayer can give an estimate of 
materials and cost of construction in his sec- 
tion of the country. The ventilator opens 
and closes by raising up or pushing down the 
top. Figures 5,6, and 7 show how the windows 
are constructed and hung. The floor is kept 
perfectly dry by laying two tile drains 18 





Fig. 6.—SECTION OF WINDOW. 


inches beneath it, shown in figs. 3 and 4, and 
leading to a convenient outlet, not far away. 





Wasting the Produce. 
= 

Those who have had experience in raising 
vegetables and fruits for market, soon learn 
that producing the crop is but a part of the 
business. Success depends quite as much 
upon the proper marketing of the produce. 
Where the articles are to be sent to a dis- 
tance, the packing is a most important con- 
sideration. Many who send fruit and vege- 
tables from Southern localities, must be 
paying dearly for their lack of knowledge as 
to proper packing. In those streets in New 
York, where such produce is mostly handled, 
one can, in walking a few blocks, see loads 
of perishable stuff that can only bring the 
sender in debt for the freight. There are 
radishes, with their green tops remaining, 








Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF ROOT HOUSE, 


in a “leaky” condition—fit only for the 
sales of the street venders. These and other 
examples of badly packed produce are fre- 
quently met with. If the losses of this kind 
for a single week could be ascertained, the 
aggregate would be surprising. Perishable 
articles arrive in a worthless condition so 
frequently, that the leading commission 
houses have printed circulars to send to their 
customers, giving directions 
for the proper state in which 
the various articles should be 
gathered, and the best manner 
of packing. A large share of 














Ventilator 











Fig. 7.—THE winDow. Fig. 8.—THE VENTILATOR. 


the loss is due to lack of sufficient ventila- 
tion, and this can be very easily avoided. 
a 


A Place for the Hay Rack. 
panier 


The hay-rigging or rack is usually a cum- 
bersome affair. One person is often obliged 
to remove or place it upon the wagon; this 
is easily done by arranging ropes and pulleys 
over head in the barn basement, or above a 


drive-way in an out-building. Drive two- 


stakes near a fence, as shown in the engrav- 
ing, and nail on strips of boards, a, a. 
These strips should project beyond the stakes 
one foot, and be placed as high as the front 
wheels of the wagon. To remove the rack, 
drive close up to the platform, and first place 
the rear of the rack on the platform. In load- 
ing, the front end is first placed in position, 
the loose front bolster allowing the rear part 
to be readily and easily swung in position. 
The same is also true of the wagon box. This 
plan is much better than lowering the rack 


or box to the ground every time a change is 
made, which, on most farms, occurs many 
times in the course of a year’s time. L. D. 8. 
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Our Native Orchids. 
= 
There is a very general impression among 
those who are not familiar with plants, that 
orchids are “‘ air plants,” and cultivated upon 
billets of wood or pieces of cork. It is true 





SNAKE’S-TONGUE ORCHIS (P. ophioglossoides.) 


that many of the orch.ds found on the 
branches of trees in the forests of warm coun- 
tries grow in this manner, but so do other 
plants, not orchids, and not closely related 
to them. Orchids are characterized, not by 
their manner of growing, but by the peculiar 
structure of their flowers, in which they 
differ from all other plants. 
into details, it may be said that in these flow- 
ers the stamens (usually but one or two) are 
united with the pistil (style) in such a man- 
ner as to disguise the two. The flowers are 
often showy, and their parts very unlike, 
with one petal, called the lip, usually much 
larger than the others, developed in curious 
and often beautiful forms. While the most 
showy orchids belong to tropical countries, 
plants of the family are by no means re- 
stricted to warm climates. We hava in our 
Northern States over fifty species of native 
orchids. These, as a general thing, are found 
in damp, shady localities. The well-known 
*‘Lady’s Slippers” (Cypripedium) are the 
largest flowered of our orchids, but some of 
the smaller flowers are of exquisite beauty. 
While these plants are not, as a general 
thing, very abundant, there are few localities 
with suitable situations in which some of 
them may not be found, and they well repay 
a careful search. Those who have a moist 
spot in the garden, especially if partly 
shaded, can, by the use of leaf-mould, make 
the native orchids feel at home. Having but 
few fibrous roots, they are not much dis- 





| must be constantly kept in 
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| whole is exposed to full 








turbed by removal; we have collected them 
when in full flower, and transferred them to 
the garden, where they continued blooming. 
The largest genus with us is Habenaria, 
which includes the beautiful species of 
Fringed Orchis, with spikes of showy pur- 
ple, and sometimes (though rarely) yellow 
and white flowers. The genus Pogonia has 
some species with very odd-looking flowers, 
and one, the Snake’s-tongue Orchis (P. ophio- 
glossoides), is of delicate beauty. The latter, 
which is here figured, is less rare than most 
orchids. It has rose-colored, sweet-scented 
flowers, which are about an inch long, and 
usually solitary, though plants are some- 
times found with two and three flowers. 
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Propagation. 
> 

The novice in gardening, who likes to try 
the propagation of plants, ‘‘ just for the fun 
of it,” will find that many hard-wooded 
shrubs will strike root if cuttings are set out 
the present month. He can try one or both 
of two methods. One is known as the ‘“‘saucer 
system”; the other has no name. This last 
method consists in first making a frame. A 
box of any convenient size will answer ; this 
being without top or bottom, merely a frame, 
has one end—top or bottom—covered with 
common sheeting, tacked on tight, so that it 
will not sag when rain falls on it. This frame 
is placed over a sandy spot in the garden. If 
the garden affords no such place, then fill 
a shallow box, or boxes, 
about three inches deep, 
with pure clean sand, and’ 
cover them with the frame. 
In the ‘saucer system,” 
a common saucer or soup- 
plate is used. Cleansand, 
to the depth of an inch or 
so is placed in this; the 
cuttings are stuck in the 
sand, so closely together 
that their leaves touch. 
Then water is added, suf- 
ficient to bring the sand to 
the condition of mud— 
very wet—and the sand 
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this condition, while the 


sunlight. Weassume that 
the amateur merely wishes 
to amuse himself with the 
propagation of the various 
shrubs and vines about his 
place. He will find that 
the cuttings of some, taken 
from very soft wood, will 
grow, especially if tried in 
the saucer. Others will 
take root more readily if 
allowed to become some- 
what hard, but not quite 
mature. The harder the wood, generally, the 
longer the time required for taking root. 
Such cuttings will usually do better in sand 
under the frame. <A great deal of useful ex- 
perience may be derived from experimenting 
with cuttings in the manner here suggested. 
— —_—S ——- 

ONE can, by proper care in selecting and 
saving the seeds of various garden vegetables 
and flowers, greatly improve the ‘‘ strain,” 
as it is called. It is equally true that home- 
saved seeds, as a rule, tend to deteriorate 
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rather than to improve the quality. The 
temptation to take the earliest sweet corn, 
peas, and beans, and the earliest and finest 
tomatoes and cucumbers for the table, is so 
great, that it is, as a rule, better to buy seeds 
than tosave them. If one prefers to have 
his own seeds, let him start as if the produc- 
tion of seeds were the sole object of his 
garden. Mark the seed-bearing plants; in- 
dividual plants in the case of corn, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and others, and rows, or parts of 
a row, of peas, etc., and allow the first and 
best products of these to ripen for seed. If 
any are taken for use, let it be from the 
secondary product, not wanted for seed. 
Select seed from the earliest and best formed 
fruits, etc. With a certain class of plants, 
especially of the family to which the melon, 
squash, etc., belong, excellence on the table 
is a guide in selecting seed for next year’s 
use, provided, of course, that too many varie- 
ties have not been grown near together. 
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Leaves.—Variety in Size and Shape. 
—~<>— 


While the leaves of trees are, as a general 
thing, quite characteristic as to size and 
shape, circumstances may cause a wide de- 
parture from the usual form. Probably most 
persons, who go about with their eyes open, 
have noticed that the suckers from a tree 
that has been felled, often produce leaves 
many times larger than those ordinarily be- 
longing to the species. This is seen especi- 
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TWIG OF PAPER MULBERRY, 


ally in the Basswood, and other trees show 
more or less of it. The Japanese tree, 
Paulownia imperialis, which was introduced 
some years ago, and has been considerably 
planted as an ornamental tree, is remarkable 
for its freaks in the way of leaves. It isa 
tree that starts up readily if a root be injured, 
and this fact is taken advantage of in propa- 
gating the tree from root-cuttings. Whena 
Paulownia is cut down, suckers in abundance 
spring up from thestump. These new shoots, 
however they may be induced to start, push 
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with great vigor, more like the stem of a | face is somewhat downy, while the under- 


sunflower, than a shoot of a hard-wooded 
tree. These grow six or eight feet high, and 
are clothed by enormous leaves, 20 inches or 
more across, and so much larger than the 
leaves upon the older branches, that the two 
would not be supposed to belong to the same 
tree. This peculiarity of the foliage, and the 
readiness with which the new shoots start up 
when the tree is felled, have led to its use to 
produce foliage effects in ornamental garden- 
ing. A Paulownia, cut back yearly, will 
push up a vigorous stem, with a luxuriant 
display of foliage that can hardly be produced 
in any other manner. Of all trees for pro- 
ducing unusual forms of leaves, the Paper 
Mulberry (Broussonettia papyrifera) is the 
most remarkable. The departure is not so 
much in size, though this is often considera- 
ble, as in the outline of the leaves. The Pa- 
per Mulberry was introduced many years 
ago as a shade tree, and being a rapid grow- 
er, was for a while popular. The tree has 
remarkable vitality, and when cut down, or, 
as often happens, it being a weak tree, is 
blown down by storms, new shoots spring up 
from the old stump. These shoots, as well 
as those often produced at the base of a 
standing tree, bear leaves of a wonderful va- 
riety of form. Leaves from such shoots are 
occasionally sent us, to learn the name of the 
tree. Upon the branches of an old tree the 
leaves are of regular form, being usually 
ovate (egg-shaped) in outline. Upon the 
young shoots, caused to spring up from the 
base by injury to the tree, and sometimes 
they appear without apparent cause, the 
leaves deviate from the usual shape in a most 
remarkable manner. Sometimes they are 
three-lobed, and again cut up into many 
lobes, with no two alike. The engraving of 
a twig shows leaves of the usual form and 
others thut are lobed, but sometimes stranger 
forms appear than any that are here given. 
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Coltsfoot as a Weed. 
eee 

A list of the most troublesome weeds of 
our fields and gardens would show that the 
great majority are of foreign origin. Some 
come from other countries, but most of our 
weeds are from Europe, and many of these, 
under more favorable conditions, take on a 
development and assume an aggressive char- 
acter unknown to them at home. Coltsfoot 
is a plant which is known as a bad weed in 
Europe, but while it was introduced here 
many years ago, it has spread but little, and 
has nowhere, so far as we are aware, become 
an obstacle to cultivation. On account of its 
manner of growth, Coltsfoot is a very in- 
teresting plant, and appearing in March and 
April, its bright yellow flowers are among 
the earliest in spring. Coltsfoot, as the en- 
graving shows, belongs to the great Com- 
posite Family. Its heads of flowers are borne 
singly upon stems six inches or more high ; 
these flower-stems are usually in small 
clumps; they are pale-green or brownish, 
and in place of leaves, have numerous narrow 
scales, and are more or less covered with a 
loose cottony down. The heads are droop- 
ing in the bud, but erect at flowering time, 
and are from an inch to an inch and a half 
across. The leaves do not appear until after 
the flowers have withered; they are six inches 
or more across, roundish, heart-shaped, the 
margin with angular lobes. The upper sur- 











side is white with an abundant cottony down. 





couttsrooT. (Tussilago Farfara). 


The root-stock, or underground stem, is re- 
markable for its vigor, and the distance to 
which it runs just below the surface, throw- 
ing off branches and spreading in every 
direction. Each fragment of this will 
produce a plant, and it is said that if 
buried deeply by the plow, it will retain 
its vitality many years, and grow when 
again brought near the surface. Hav- 
ing a fondness for old-fashioned plants, 
we some years ago, with some trouble, 
procured the Coltsfoot and planted it at 
the base of a rock-work. For a few 
springs its early flowers were very 
pleasing, but not finding them one sea- 
son, we supposed that winter had killed 
the plant. A few days after our atten- 
tion was attracted by a bright spot near 
a fence, and there was our Coltsfoot 
flourishing as well as ever, some six feet 
from where we planted it. This habit 
of spreading, which makes the plant a 
bad weed in England, also allows it to 
be useful in binding the soil of railway 
embankments. The botanical name of 
Coltsfoot is Tussilago Farfara. The 
generic name is from Tussis, a cough, 
with reference to its medical uses. 
Farfarus was an ancient name of the 
white poplar, the leaves of which those 
of the plant somewhat resemble. Colts- 
foot is a name given from the shape 
of the leaf; in some parts of England 
this plant is called Asses-foot, Bull’s- 
foot, Horse-hoof, etc. The plant has been 
used from the earliest times as a remedy 
for coughs,.in the form of a tea, and the 
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leaves were smoked for the same _ pur- 
pose. Modern medical men do not find it 
superior to flax-seed or other mucilageous 
articles. The cottony down from the lower 
surface of the leaves, soaked in a solution of 
saltpetre and dried, has been used as tinder. 
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The Cocoa Plum. 
a 

Those persons who visit Florida can, if they 
are interested in such matters, make the ac- 
quaintance of a number of wild fruits. 
Among these is the Cocoa Plum, of which 
some speak in high praise. The Cocoa Plum 
is Chrysobalanus Icaco (the generic name 
meaning ‘‘ golden acorn”); the genus is now 
placed in a sub-order of the Rose Family, and 
differs from Prunus, the common Plun, in 
points only of interest to the botanist. It is 
a shrub fro.n six to twelve feet high, pro- 
ducing white flowers, the arrangement of 
which, as well as the shape of the leaves, and 
an outline of the fruit, will be seen in the 
engraving. It is very common in all of the 
West India islands, and in Florida it is con- 
fined to the southern portion of the State. 
The fruit, in size and general appearance, is 
much like a common plum, but is remarka- 
bly variable in color, some being white, others 
yellow, while it is not rare to find specimens 
with red or purple fruit. The pulp 1s sweet, 
and though a little austere at first, most per- 
sons become very fond of the fruit. In 
Jamaica and others of the West Indies, a 
conserve prepared from the pulp is an im- 
portant article of domestic trade. The kernel 
yields an oil on expression. The leaves and 
roots are astringent and employed as local 
remedies. We are not aware that any at- 
tempts have been made toimprove the Cocoa 
Plum by cultivation. It appears to be a 
promising subject for some of the intelligent 
fruit-growers of Florida, to experiment with, 
and we should be pleased to hear of its de- 





THE COCOA PLUM. 


velopment into a standard fruit under proper 
care. There are doubtless many additions to 


be made to the orchard and garden products. 
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Rack for Newspapers. 


In a family where a number of papers are taken 
it is almost a necessity to have some accessible 
place besides the tables in which to keep them. A 
rack like the one given in the engraving can be 
hung beside the table, or on an out-of-the-way bit 
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RACK FOR NEWSPAPERS, 


of wall space, and answers the purpose admirably. 
It is easily made of heavy card-board. Cut two 
pieces eighteen inches long and twelve inches wide 
for the back, and two pieces the same length, and 
ten inches wide, for the front. The back pieces 
are covered with gray linen, and sewed bound 
together. The inner piece of the front is also faced 
with linen. The outside piece is covered with 
bronze-green felt, with corners of a darker shade, 
worked on with feather stitch in black silk floss. 
The bands are of darker shade, worked with bright 
colored silks in various hues. The band is fas- 
tened on the front with ‘‘ blind stitch.” The long 
stitches which go across from one edge of the band 
to the other are of bright yellow brown; the shorter 
stitches which cross them are of dark red and 
light blue, and the stitches which extend outwards 
from the edge of the band are of black and pink 
silk. The bands are put on before the felt is attach- 
ed to the paste-board. After the two front pieces 
are put together, the back and front are sewed to- 
gether along the bottom, and a cord is attached to 
the front piece near the top, taken through two 
holes in the back, and fastened. Three brass rings 
are very firmly sewed to the upper edge of the 
back, by which the rack is hung against the wall. 

A very pretty rack can be made by using linen 
throughout, omitting the corner-pieces, and mak- 
ing the bands of velvet, of knot-work, or of can- 
vass, worked with bright wool and silk. The shape 
may be changed by slightly rounding the upper 
corners of the front, or both the front and back. 
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Summer Fancy Work. 
> 

During warm weather, ladies enjoy some small 
‘‘eatch-work,”’ that can be easily slipped into a 
pocket or basket, and carried about on the piazzas 
or under the trees. For these od@ moments, the 
daisy edging, made of rick-rack braid, still seems to 
hold its own. It is always useful for trimming all 
kinds of cotton goods. More elaborate fancy work 
is also in demand, and many exquisite lots of house- 
decoration are put together during the summer 
months. A simple, but exceedingly pretty scarf 
for a small table, may be made of three strips of 
broad ribbon, the center strip being of a contrast- 
ing color with the two outer ones ; thus, cardinal 
with shaded browns, or purple with old gold. Turn 
the ends back to make them pointed, and put a 
tassel or ball on each point. Baste the ribbon ona 
lining of silk silesia, or colored Canton flannel, and 
where the edges join, work fancy stitches. If de- 
sired, the center strip can be embroidered, or 
painted with spraysor a trailing vine. Crazy quilts 
have been the fashion for some little time, and 
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they well deserve their name, being a bewildering 
combination of silk, satin, and velvet patches of 
every conceivable hue and shape, joined together 
with gold floss in feather stitch. The effect is good, 
if artistically arranged, and these ‘‘ slumber robes,” 
as some persons call them, may be made very 
elegant by being bordered with a deep band of dark 
plush, and lined throughout with quilted crimson 
satin. We have seen some very pretty scrap- 
baskets, crocheted of fish-twine, in a long shell 
stitch, leaving openings between each three rows, 
two inches wide. The round bottoms are of solid, 
plain crochet. These baskets are starched very 
stiff, and while wet, stretched ona pail, where they 
are allowed to dry, and varnished with shellac, 
which makes them as firm as wicker-ware, and of 
somewhat the same color. Bright satin ribbon is 
run through the openings, and a bunch of artificial 
flowers fastened on the front. Those who live near 
or expect to visit the sea during the summer, will 
find many uses for the graceful sea-weeds thrown 
up by the waves. Thesimplest way to mount them 
is to float them upon panels of card-board. First 
soak the sea-weed thoroughly in a basin of water. 
Then have ready a flat dish, also filled with water, 
into which plage the piece to be mounted, and let it 
spread out. Slip the card-board under it, and raise 
it quickly out of the dish. Let the water drain off, 
and with a fine needle arrange the tiny branches. 
Lay the cards out to dry, and the sea-weed will be 
found as firmly fastened to the paper, as though 
A beautiful album can be made of these 
“* flowers of the sea.” 
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A Carpet Rag Looper. 
> 


Mr. H. M. Stump, Randolph Co., Ind., sketches 
and describes a Carpet-rag Looper, from which 
the engraving, herewith given, is made. The 
Looper is made out of an old saw blade, and is 
about 4 inches long, and # inch wide in its widest 


part. There should be a slot large enough to ad- 


mit the ends of the rags. In use, force one end 
into a block of wood, then push a rag down over 
the looper, push another rag over on the opposite 
side, and put the loose end of the first rag through 
the slot and pull both rags from the looper. Rags 
may be looped quickly with this instrument. 
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The Care of Ice. 
a 

In most localities, ice-houses are now so common 
that there is usually little difficulty in procuring a 
supply of ice. Still, in newly settled places, ice is 
often difficult to obtain, and must be brought from 
adistance. In the sick-room, especially in some 
fevers, the life of the patient almost depends upon 
having ice. Then this usually cheap commodity 
becomes very precious, and every care must be 
taken for its preservation. The common method 
of wrapping a lump of ice ina blanket, answers very 
well as long as that remains dry, but as soon as the 
blanket is wet through by the melting of the ice, it 
becomesa poor protection. The advice, to place the 
ice upon a feather pillow and cover it with another, 
may be followed, if nothing bettercan be done. This 
affords the proper conditions for the preservation 
of ice, in completely surrounding it by some non- 
conductor of heat. It will not require much in- 
genuity toso prepare a box, with a lining of cotton- 
batting, felt, or other non-conductor of heat, that 
it will preserve ice fora long time. If the ice is 
to be used in small bits, to be placed in the mouth 
of the patient, use a sharp awl for chipping off 
pieces of the proper size. If powdered ice is to be 
applied to the head, etc., first break the ice into 
pieces as large as a hen’s egg, then put these into 
a canvas bag or a coarse, very strong towel, and 
by using a wooden mallet, gradually at first, it may 
be reduced to a fine powder. Rubber bags are 
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made to hoid ice in applying it to the head, etc., 
but in the absence of these, a bladder will answer, 
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A Cabbage-Cutter. 


BY E. E. REXFORD, WIS. 


> - 

The cutter herewith described was introduced into 
our neighborhood, by some German families who 
make a vast deal of sour kraut every autumn. Its 











A CABBAGE CUTTER, 


convenience is apparent at a glance; its cost is 
light, and any carpenter can easily make one. Now- 
a-days, most cabbage is shaved into strips be- 
fore being cooked, and this little affair does the 
work quickly and well. It cuts fine enough for slaw, 
and can be used to slice potatoes for frying by 
adjusting the knives to cut the required thickness. 
It consists of a board about three feet long and 
a foot wide. In the center of this board, fitted di- 
agonally across a square opening, are knives, usu- 
ally made, here, out of old scythes, and set slant- 
ing like a plane-iron. To each edge of this bottom 
board are fitted strips having a flange on the upper 
part. The end-pieces of the box have notches cut 
in them to fit these flanges, which make a track for 
the box to slide on. Itis best to make the strips 
of hard-wood. The box is slipped in on these 
flanges, and the cabbage, or whatever is to be cut, 
is put in the box and snugly pressed down. By 
sliding the box back and forth, and keeping the 
contents pressed down, each push shaves off a 
thickness, precisely as a plane takes off shavings 
from a board. These shavings fall through the 
openings between the knives, and drop into the 
pan or tub over which the apparatus is placed. 
[Small cutters for the same use, with but a single 
knife and without the box, are sold at the house- 
furnishing stores, under the name of ‘vegetable 


A Summer Substitute for a Cistern. 
—_ 


Many kitchens are without cisterns, and any sug- 
gestion regarding a substitute, by which a supply 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR A CISTERN. 


of rain-water can be had, 1f for only part of the 
time, will be gladly received by housekeepers. My 
substitute is an old ‘‘rain-barrel.’’? Usually this 
stands at the corner of the house, and to obtain 
water from it obliges the women to go out of the 
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kitchen. Place the barrel near the kitchen window 
and level with it on a box or other support. . Insert 
a faucet in the lower part of the barrel, so that it 
can be easily reached from the open kitchen win- 
dow. Have it so that the pail can be filled while it 
stands on the window-sill. It would be still more 
eonvenient, if the faucet could be inside the house, 
connecting with the barrel by a piece of gas-pipe. 
E. E. R. 


—_——_— 


Panels for Home Decoration. 
=> 
The modern style of decorative panels allows 
those who can not afford costly pictures, to pro- 
duce a pleasing, cheerful effect in their rooms, at a 
moderate outlay. The panels are used to break up 


the bare spaces between windows and in other 
parts of the room, and the size may be proportion- 
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TWO STYLES OF PANELS, 


ed to the space they are to occupy. The material 
is usually well-seasoned wood, and for some pur- 
poses, heavy bookbinder’s board, or very stiff paste- 
board, may be employed. These are first painted 
with two or more coats of some warm gray or other 
neutral tint, mixed with much turpentine, so that, 
when dry, they will present a dead surface without 
any gloss. The decoration of the panel is usually 
a vine, or a branch, which will allow of the intro- 
duction of bright colors for the flowers and pleas- 
ing tints of green and brown for the foliage and 
stems. Bright-colored insects may also be intro- 
duced. The engravings, from panels that have 
been executed, will give hints as to this kind of 
decoration, which is of course only possible for 
those who have some skill in the use of the brush. 
The edges may be finished by neat lines of some 
dark color. Another method is, to decorate the 
panels with real objects. A cluster of nicely dried 
grasses, a group of graceful ferns, or a tasteful ar- 
rangement of brilliant autumn leaves, may be made 





very effective. We have seen pleasing panels, in 
which birds, made up by gumming real feathers to 
a card-board form, were introduced, with a branch 
upon which they were resting, painted in. Lichens, 
mosses, cones, and other handsome objects may be 
used to decorate panels with very pleasing results. 
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Camping Out. 


Those who can afford it, take their summer vaca- 
tion at the sea-shore or at some mountain resort. 
The object in selecting a locality, aside from those 
who are governed by fashion, being to find a place 
with surroundings as much unlike those at home 
as possible. But those who most need the summer 
visit to sea-shore and mountain side, the farmers’ 
and mechanics’ hard-worked wives and families, 
can rarely afford the outlay required. A week at 
any of these public resorts involves an expenditure 
that is beyond the means of the majority. After 
all, the real object of summer vacations is, change 
—a change of scene, a relief from the daily routine 
of household duties, a freedom, for the time, from 
care, and often a marked difference (sometimes for 
the worse)in the food. Besides these objects, there 
may be added the meeting with new people, and see- 
ing new ways, which may or may not be desirable. 
All these results, save the last, can be had without 
expense, by a week or two in camp. A neighbor- 
hood must be poor, indeed, if it does not, some- 
where within a few miles, afford a pleasant spot for 
acamp. It may be by the side of a lake or a river, 
where fishing can be enjoyed; a hill-side or a 
mountain top may afford a pleasant place. A de- 
sirable spot can usually be found not far from 
home—indeed, we know of one farmer who does 
not go beyond the boundaries of his own estate to 
find a pleasant camping ground. If tents are not 
at hand, wagon covers, barn-shcets, tarpaulins, or 
whatever will form ashelter from the dew and rain, 
may be pressed into the service. The chief point 
is to provide an abundance of bedding ; buffalo 
robes and comforters, and a plenty of blankets, are 
usually sufficient, though some may need ticks 
filled with straw. In starting out for camp, do not 
take too many things. One of the useful lessons 
of camp-life is, to show how little one can get along 
with. The most important part of the outfit is, an 
abundant supply of good nature ; a disposition to 
make the best of everything, to overcome difficul- 
ties, and be always cheerful. A grumbler is an un- 
pleasant companion anywhere, but in camp he is a 
nuisance. In warm weather, the camp-fire should 
be at a good distance from the sleeping tents, and 
precautions taken that no spreading of the fire can 
occur. It is well to leave nearly all of the crockery 
at home, and provide a supply of tin plates, tin 
cups, and cheap knives and forks. Prepare in ad- 
vance sufficient food to serve for the first two or 
three days, and then be governed by circumstances. 

If the locality furnishes fish or game, the procur- 
ing of these will afford sport for the men and boys, 
but it is not safe to depend upon these, and there 
should be in reserve a ham, a supply of the standard 
camp-food, salt pork, which, with an abundance of 
potatoes, hard-tack, dried apples, and coffee, will 
keep the table well furnished. Have meals at 
stated hours, let each one in his or her way help in 
preparing them, and—what is still more important 
—help in clearing away and washing dishes. Keep 
the surroundings of the camp in good order. Have 
a pit in a convenient place for scraps and slops, and 
provide other conveniences in a sheltered place at 
a proper distance. If guns are taken into camp, 
let it be the business of some one to provide a 
proper place for them beyond the reach of chil- 
dren, and where no accident can occur. See that 
the guns are always kept there when not in use. 
Reduce the work to the smallest possible amount, 
so that the greater part of the day may be spent in 
rest—in ‘leisure,’ in the best meaning of the term. 
Be sure and provide an abundance of reading mat- 
ter. Any hard-worked family will return from a 
fortnight’s vacation, or a longer one, of this kind, 
better fitted to take up the home routine, and per- 
haps be more appreciative of home comforts, 
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Make Your Own Hammock. 
“Ss 

A pretty and very comfortable hammock can be 
made of awning cloth. Two pieces, six feet long 
and a little over a yard wide, are cut for the body 
of the hammock ; and two strips, five inches wide, 
to go along the sides. These are scalloped and 
bound with worsted braid, and the strips basted in 
place between the two large pieces. The side 
seams are sewed up on the wrong side. After being 
turned right side out, the two ends are bound with 
braid. Eight curtain rings are put on each end, 





A HOME-MADE HAMMOCK. 


and to each ring is fastened a heavy hammock cord. 
These cords are all joined to a large iron ring. 

To hang the hammock, a light rope is passed 
through the rings and around two trees or posts. It 
will be more comfortable, if the head is hung 
some inches higher than the foot. Mrs. BusyHAnD. 
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A Gourd Scrap-Basket. 
ens 

Large sugar-trough gourds can be made into a 
number of pretty and useful articles, among which 
is the scrap-basket, shown in the illustration. To 
make such a basket, select the largest gourd possi- 
ble, cut off the top, remove the seeds, and scrape 
and sand-paper the inside surface until it is per- 
fectly smooth. Cut down the smaller piece to the 
proper size, and glue it to the Jower part of the 
larger one, which forms the basket. The gourds 
are often a little irregular in shape, and the best 
decoration for them is a pattern similar to the one 
given, which is an imitation of the designs on the 
earthen jars made by the Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona. The pattern is put on with common 








A GOURD SCRAP BASKET, 


paint and a small brush. It may first be traced 
with a pencil. Red, black, or dark-brown paint 
should be used, or the pattern may be done in two 
colors, black and red, or brown and red. The bas- 
kets will be very useful for a variety of purposes, 
but are particularly intended for setting by the 
table, to hold papers and magazines, or to receive 
waste papers and scraps. The gourds can also be 
made into very pretty work-baskets by providing 
them with a lining. From the smaller sizes, hand- 
some covers for flower pots can be made, painted 
in some pretty patterns, ornamented with scrap- 
book pictures, or in any other tasteful manner. 























The Six-Winged Butterfly. 
BY MARY BRANCH. 
—— 

Such a pretty placque it was, with grasses and 
daisies grouped together, against the loveliest 
shaded background, and bending a little as if the 
wind was blowing them. Some of the daisies faced 
you, some turned shyly half away, and some were 
only buds. Lulu Baxter had worked hard on it in 
the painting class, for she wanted to surprise her 
father with it on his birthday, and now the daisies 
were all done. But there was one thing lacking to 
make it perfect in her eyes. There ought to bea 
butterfly, with rich velvety wings, flying down- 
ward towards the daisies. She glanced towards 









the clock. ‘‘Oh, Miss Thorpe !”’ she said, ‘‘There’s 
half an hour yet. Can’t you show me how to 
make a butterfly ?”’—Miss Thorpe was tired and 
had a headache, but she was willing to oblige,. 
and began to look hurriedly through her portfolio 
of patterns, and after a few moments vain search, 
she said : “‘I can’t find a butterfly, Lulu, but you 
may look, and if you find one, trace it off, and I 
will help you with it when I come round again.”— 
So Lulu hunted through the portfolio herself, but 
no butterfly could she find, save a huge blue and 
black one that did not seem suitable for her daisies. 
At Jast, as her eyes roamed about the room, she 
caught sight of a card on the mantel, and yes! 
there was really a red and brown butterfly on it, 
just the right size, but his wings were not out- 
spread as she wanted them. 

Lulu traced the butterfly, however, managing the 
wings as well as she could, and taking her tubes, 
put out some red and brown and yellow paint, to 
be in readiness. Miss Thorpe then came and with 
nervous haste began to lay on the colors.—“ I will 
work up one wing to show you how,” she said, 
and then you can finish it yourself.”*—“ Oh, how 
beautifully the colors blend !”’ said Lulu, ‘‘and how 
splendid its spots and stripes are!’,-—When Miss 
Thorpe arose, she went to work herself, and soon 
had her butterfly done, gorgeously sailing down to 
the daisies. Then she took her placque home 
with her, for the next day was her father’s birth- 
day. She presented it to him with due ceremony 
after breakfast, and he praised it and kissed her. 
All the family came around to see Lulu’s placque. 
Her mother was especially pleased with the daisies, 
and baby Dora called out, “ Pitty! Pitty !’—But 
Johnny, the ten-year-old brother, stared curiously 
at the placque, and then burst out laughing. ‘‘Ho, 
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| Lulu started out with him on his first trip. 


claimed.—‘‘ You don’t kpow anything about 
butterflies !’ said Lulu sharply.—‘‘l know they 
don’t have six wings !” he insisted.—‘‘ Some kinds 
may’’ said Lulu, ‘‘and you are a city boy, you 
don’t know.’’—But her face colored as she looked 
at the placque, for she did not feel quite sure about 
it herself, and her butterfly certainly had six wings. 
—“ At all events he is a superb fellow!’’ said her 
father kindly.—But Johnny had once borrowed a 
book ealled ‘Butterfly Hunters,’? and read it 
through two or three times. He could not let the 
matter rest, and the next evening when a gentle- 
man called, who was famous for collections of 
many sorts, Johnny pointed out the butterfly and 
asked his opinion.—‘‘I would give ten thousand 
dollars for a Jiving specimen like that !’’ the gentle- 
man said, with a twinkle in his eyes.—‘‘ Never 
mind, Lulu,” said papa, sorry to see his young 
daughter mortified, ‘‘ Miss Thorpe does not claim 
to give you lessons in Natural History, and when 
we go out of town this summer, Johnny shall 
catch you all the butterflies you want for copies.” 
—‘* All right !’’ said Johnny.’”’-—Johnny really had 
a great desire to make a collection of butterflies, 
and to learn all he could about them. So, when a 
few weeks later, the whole family found themselves 
in a country town; he was not slow to remind his 
father of the promise to Lulu.—‘“ I want a butterfly- 
net the first thing,’’ he said. —His father he:ped him 
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ho! Who ever saw a butterfly like that!’ he ex- | deal of information about butterflies and moths, 
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But the more Johnny learned, the more he wanted 
to learn.—‘‘ What is the best book, to find out all 
about butterflies in?”? he asked one day.—‘‘ There 
are several popularly written books,” his friend 
told him, ‘‘all good in their way. But the one I 
have learned practically the most from myself is 
‘Insects Injurious to Vegetation.”,"—Jobnny was 


surprised. It did not seem as if those lovely, 


| dainty butterflies could possibly be ‘‘insects in- 


jurious to vegetation.”” But a few moments 
thought showed him that it might be even so. His 
friend told him, that one year, when the terrible 


| army worms were devastating that part of the 





country, the son of a farmer in the neighborhood 
collected some of the worms, allowed them to go 
into the chrysalis state, and to hatch out again as 
moths. He then showed them to the farmers, so 
that they could be on the watch to destroy the 
moths whenever they saw them, and thus prevent 
their laying eggs. 

“That was being very useful,” said Johnny, 
“but Iam a little useful too, for my sister is learn- 
ing to paint butterflies beautifully now, and I kill 
so many, that surely there will be fewer eggs to 
hatch out worms and caterpillars. The farmers 
will be sorry when I’m gone back to town.’’—As 
for Lulu, she declared that her collection, painted 
on sketching paper, was quite equal to Johnny’s 
arranged on pins, and far easier to take care of. 
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to manufacture one, by means of an old umbrella 
stick, a keg hoop, and some blue mosquito netting. 
It was very pretty when done. Then, remember- 
ing the directions he had once read, Johnny pro- 


| cured a box, some pins, and a bottle of ether. 


She 
took a book with her, and sat under a tree, while 


| he ran hither and thither across the fields, among 


the daisies, among the clover blossoms, through 
the bushes, over the rocks and moss and sorrel. 
Wherever the butterflies fluttered, there Johnny 
pursued, and again and again the blue net fell over 
some lovely, delicate captive. With a breath of 
ether, its life ended, and with its beautiful wings 
it adorned the box. At last Johnny went back to 
Lulu.—‘*‘ Oh! how perfectly lovely !”? she exclaim- 
ed, dropping her book on the ground, ‘‘ you have 
caught as many as forty (’’—‘‘ There are only three 
or four kinds,” said Johnny.—“‘I’m_ going to get 
out my paints and copy them this very day,” she 
said. ‘They do have four wings instead of six, 
don’t they, Johnny ?”’—“‘ Of course they do!’ he 
said decidedly.—After that, butterfly hunting was 
the pursuit of the season. Their old friend, the 
collector, was stopping in the same town, and now 
and then Johnny met him on some country road, 
hot, sun-burned, and triumphant, with his big box 
full of specimens. On these occasions they would 
walk along together, and he gave Johnny a good 





When the happy summer ended, and they went 
back to their city home, the first thing Lulu did 
was to take down the daisy placque from the wall, 
and paint out the six-winged butterfly, and re- 
placed it with another, so correctly marked, and so 
delicately worked up, that when Miss Thorpe saw 
it, she declared she must take lessons of her pupil. 


= _— 


Learning to Swim. 
> 

The writer of the article, ‘‘Boys, Can You 
Swim?” in the June number, brought up a very 
good subject, and, although he mentioned that 
there are different methods of swimming, he failed 
to enumerate any of them in detail. Allow me to 
describe the method which I learned at a schoel 
across the Atlantic, and which is practised and 
taught in the same manner as soldiers learn the 
manual of arms: Stand straight and erect, hands 
hanging along the body in natural position, fingers 
together. 

Motions of Hands.—One. Bring the fore-arms in 
front and center of the body, and raising them as 
high as possible, and keeping the palms of the 
hands together. Two. Extend the arms to the 
front of the body to full length, keeping the palms 
together. Three. Open the hands, with back up- 
wards and fingers together, and describe a curve 
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from the front and center of the body to the side 
with each arm, bringing each to its original posi- 
tion in one exercise, or to “One,” in continuous 
swimming. 

Motions of Legs.—One (on land.) Keep the feet 
together, and let the weight of the body spread 
the knees as far as convenient. (In water.) Keep 
the feet together, and draw up the legs, with 


the knees widely extended. Two. Spread the | 


feet so that, from the knees down, the legs will be 
straight, and, of course, spread to full extent. 


(On land.) Jump up and spread the legs. Three. 
Bring the legs to the original position. No bet- 


ter instructor for this movement in the water 
san be found than the frog. 


Practice on land first with hands, then with feet, 
and finally with both together, dropping the num- 
bers (One, Two, Three,) when thoroughly familiar 
with the motions. By fitting a surcingle, webbing, 
or base-ball belt to the chest of the learner, and at- 
taching this toa rope or strap suspended from a 
pole, in the hands of a trustworthy person, two or 
three exercises in the water will give the learner 
confidence in himself, and he can swim. (Perhaps 
the Doctor will explain, when he sees fit, the forces 
employed, and the results obtained.) 

“¢Treading,’’ or “‘tramping’’ water is very easily 
acquired, and is sometimes very welecome—per- 
haps the means of saving life. Stand in water per- 
pendicularly, swimming only with the hands, to 
keep yourself up; draw up the feet about six or 
eight inches, and straighten them out; continue 
the motion; dispense with the support of one 
hand, and when you have sufficient confidence, 
cease to support yourself with either. 

It is not difficult, after learning to swim with 
hands and feet, to swim on the back with legs only, 
and‘ rest the lungs and arms as much as possible. 

B, 


—_——_—— 


How One Insect Made Trouble. 
ag 

Something happened, not long ago, in one of the 
large public schools of New York City, which shows 
how important it is that children should be taught 
about common things. Among the ignorant, the 
common dragon-flies are looked upon with dread, 
not only by children but by older persons. It is a 
common belief that if one is stung by a dragon-fly, 
deafness will follow, and children are told that 
these ‘‘ Deyil’s darning-needles,”’ as they are called, 
will sew up the mouths of the naughty ones. 
These insects might cause much pain if they only 
chad stings, but they can no more sting than they 
can sew, and children should not be taught such 
nonsense about the beautiful and harmless dragon- 
flies. Jn one of the city schools there were, in an 
upper room, over nine hundred children. A 
dragon-fly flew in at a window and began to sail 
about over the heads of the youngsters. Many of 





A DRAGON FLY. 


the children took fright and ran screaming down 
the stairway into the street, some of them crying 
“fire!”? Boys were in the room below, who, 
hearing the cry, started for the doors, but were 
soon checked by the teachers. The cry of fire 
reached the street, a large crowd at once gathered, 


| the fire engines came, and there was a tremendous 
excitement—all on account of one little ‘‘ dragon- 
fly.”’ Fortunately, the children were quieted be- 
fore they could crowd and crush one another on 
the stairs. Had a real panic taken place no doubt 
many lives would have been lost. Had children 
| been taught that the dragon-flies can neither sting 
| nor injure them in any other manner, they would 


not have been frightened by the appearance of one 
in the school-room. The insects do good rather 
than harm, as they devour great numbers of mgs- 
quitoes, and their wings are so beautiful, while 
their flight is so rapid and noiseless, that they 
are objects to be admired rather than dreaded. 


The Doctor's Talks. 


‘How is cork made ?”’’ writes a young friend in 
Maryland, who, like some older persons, thinks 
that cork is a manufactured product. You have 








no doubt noticed that the bark in different trees 
and shrubs is very unlike 
in appearance. In some, 
the bark is brittle, while 
in others it is exceedingly 
tough ; so strong, indeed, 
as to be used instead of 
rope and cord. The bark 
of a tree or shrub is not 
alike all through, but is 
made up of three different 
layers, and these layers 
are so unlike in their na- 
ture, that the bark differs 
in character as one or the 
other of these is more 
abundant. The bark of a 
young twig has (beginning 
next the wood) Ist, the “In- 
ner Bark” (Liber), which 
is usually very tough, as in 
the Basswood, the inner 
bark of which is so useful. Outside of this, in the 
young twig, is a ‘‘Green Layer.’’ This is covered 
with the ‘‘Corky Layer,” and outside of all is a 
very thin skin, which covers the whole. We will 
say no more at this time about the other parts of 
the bark of a trunk or branch. It is the corky layer 
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that most interests us. On a young shoot, this 
only appears late in the season, and it is this which 
gives the peculiar color to the bark, by which you 
can often tell atree from the color of its young 
branches, In most of our trees, this corky layer 
does not increase much in thickness, but as the 
tree gets old, this, with the other outer portions of 
the bark, decays and falls away. In the Whahoo, 








GATHERING CORK FROM CORK OAK TREES (Quercus suber).—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


or Winged Elm, and in the Sweet Gum, or Bil- 
sted (Liquidambar), both trees that are found in 
Maryland and various other States, especially south- 
ward, the corky layer continues to grow for sev- 
eral years. The small branches of both these trees 
have projecting wings or ridges, which consist of 
an unusual growth of the corky layer. In these 
trees this layer grows very irregularly, but in 


AN OAK OF SOUTHERN EUROPE 


it continues to increase, and form a thick, regular 
shect; this is what we know as Cork. The Cork 
Oak" is a fine large tree, with small evergreen 
leaves, and produces acorns which are eatable, 
much resembling chestnuts in taste. In this oak, 
the corky layer, so small in most other trees, forms 
a coat, one to nearly two inches thick, which, if left 
to itself, would fall away from the tree in about 
ten years. For use, the cork is separated about 
two years before it would naturally fall away. 
Lengthwise cuts are made through this portion of 
the bark, and cross cuts above and below them. 
By means of short levers, the cork is pried off, 
care being taken not to injure the inner bark. The 
engraving, showing a company of cork gatherers, 
explains the manner in which they work. The 
“Cork Bark,” also called *‘ Cork Wood,”’ is stack- 
ed up in pits, loaded with heavy stones, and water 
is let in. After the pieces have soaked for a time, 
they will keep the flat shape given them by the 
weights. In some places the surfaces of the cork 
are charred, but this is not done to the finer kinds. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE CORK 


does not injure the tree, and it is repeated every 
six or eight years. Cork differs greatly in quality, 
the finer kinds, known as “ velvet-cork,” bringing 
a much higher price than the common sort. The 
great use of cork is to make stoppers to bottles 
and other vessels, and for this purpose no substi- 
tute has been found or artificially made. It is 
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wonderfully elastic, and after it is pressed and 
placed in the neck of a bottle, it expands, and 
makes a perfectly tight stopper. Corks were 
formerly cut by hand, and cork-cutting is stilla 
regular trade in some parts of Europe. A huge 
knife, much like a butcher’s cleaver, is used, and 
the cork being cut in proper pieces, the cutter 
forms a stopper by a skillful rolling of a piece 
against the edge of his large knife. Many corks 
are at present made by the cork-cutting machine. 
Besides serving for stoppers, cork is used for 
floats, soles of shoes, and various other purposes. 


—— 


The Bird that Takes the Cherries. 


> 
Sammie B., of Rhode Island, has, or rather his 
father has, several cherry trees, and as soon as the 


THE CEDAR BIRD. 


fruit is ripe, numerous birds come, regularly every 
year, and help themselves to the fruit. Master 
Sammie would like to know the name of the bird, 
and how to keep it away from the cherries. He 
describes itin such a manner that we are quite sure 





that he has reference to the Cedar Bird, also called | 


Cherry Bird and Carolina Waxwing. We give a 
portrait of the bird, which is about two-thirds of 
the size of the Robin, but much more slender. At 
a little distance the bird appears to be mouse- 
colored, but a closer inspection shows that its gen- 
eral color is reddish olive, lighter on the breast, 
ana the wings are ash-colored. The head bears a 
large crest, which is raised and lowered at pleas- 
ure. The forehead is very black, and this color 
passes back under the crest, being separated from 
that by a white line. There are other color mark- 
ings, but we need notice only the tips of several 
of the wing-feathers, which appear as if orna- 
mented with red sealing-wax. The tail is tipped 
with yellow. The engraving will allow our young 
friends to recognize the bird. It appears at the 
North very early in spring, remaining for a time in 











flocks of twenty or more. After a while they pair 
off, and in June are fairly set up in Lousekeeping. 
They build in trees in the orchard, and on the bor- 
ders of woods. Stems of weeds, grass, small roots 
and the loose stringy bark of the grape vine, are 
used in building the nest, which is lined with finer 
materials. If pieces of twine or thread come in 
in their way, the birds find use for them. The 
eggs, four or five in number, are usually bluish, 
with spots of black. One brood appears late in 
June, and often another in August. It is a very 
interesting bird, and our young friends will take 
pleasure in watching its habits.—‘‘ But it steals the 
cherries.” ‘There is no denying the fact—it does. 
The only way to prevent this is, to cover the tree 
with a net, to keep the birds out, or to plant 
another cherry-tree, and have fruit enough for the 
Probably one tree will yield fruit enough 
to more than supply all the 
birds in the neighborhood. But 
what are the birds doing before 
cherries are ripe, and after- 
wards? Watch them, and you 
will see that they catch many 
insects. The young brood in 
the nest is fed entirely upon 
soft caterpillars, and the old 
birds themselves are very fond 


birds. 


of canker-worms and _ other 
caterpillars. If they do take a 
few cherries, recollect that 


there may have been no cher- 
ries at all, did not the birds 
keep the insects away. Birds, 
like boys, are rarely all bad. 
You judge your school-fellows 
and playmates by both their 
good and their bad qualities. 
Why not judge the birds in 
the same way? Several writers 
have described these birds as 
having peculiarly friendly rela- 
tions. Half a dozen or more 
will sit close together on a 
branch; suddenly one will dart 
off and catch an insect. In- 
stead of eating it himself, he 
politely passes it to the next 
bird. Number two, being equal- 
ly polite, passes it to number 
three, and the morsel goes froin 
one to another, and the insect 
is passed back and forth sev- 
eral times, until one is_per- 
suaded to swallow it. The en- 
graving shows the bird perched 
upon a branch of the Bitter- 
sweet, not the Climbing Bitter- 
sweet or Roxbury Waxwork, 


but a much more common 
plant, with soft orange and 


scarlet berries. These berries, 
which are said to be poison- 
ous to children, are a favorite 
food of the Cedar Birds; they are quite abun- 
dant in autumn, when the birds frequent the plant. 


oe 
A Gigantic Water Bug. 
ae 

Mr. F. B. sends a sketch of a large bug, and 
writes us as follows: The other evening, when 
walking through Union Square, a huge bug fell at 
my feet. It was so large and unlike anything I had 
ever seen before, that I fancied it must be some 
entomological rarity, or at all events very much out 
of its latitude in New York city. I intended to 
have preserved it, but it made its escape. 

This insect is probably a member of the genus 
Belostoma, which contains several kinds of large 
water bugs. Its appearance on land is due to the 
fact, that these insects sometimes leave the pond 
or stream at night, and take long flights. A gust 
of wind or a storm may bring them to the ground, 
to the astonishment of those who find them. These 
gigantic bugs are well provided with broad fringed 
hind legs for swimming, and a long sucker, used 
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in securing food. Small fish are frequently killed 
with this weapon, and boys while bathing have 
sometimes unfortunately experienced its sharpness, 


- a —$_$__—_—_— 
A Paper House. 
—_> 
Children can get a great deal of fun out of mak- 
ing paper houses. It will teach them how to use 
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Fig. 1. 
the shears, and to exercise their minds in calcu- 
lating length, ete. Figure 1 shows the form that 
the paper should be cut into, and also the places 
for the windows and 
doors, for a house 
seen in figure 2. If 
heavy paper is used, 
the house is a sub- 
stantial structure, and 
may be put up and 
taken down at please 
ure. The size of the 
“dwelling”? may vary 
according to that of 
the sheet of paper 
from which it is cut; but the relations of the 
various lines must, of course, remain the same. 

- —_— 


Sun-Printing on Apples. 





It would take a large volume to contain all the 
strange freaks of the silent sunbeams. A 
very neat test of the coloring power of sun- 
light is made by covering green fruit, such 
as apples, pears, etc., with tinfoil, cut to form 
letters or fancy figures. The thin layer of metal 
that excludes the sun’s rays may be fastened on 
with any adhesive substance. When the fruit is ripe 
and the cover is taken off, the part of the surface 
of the fruit that has been exposed will frequently 
be highly colored, while the other portion is a fine 





APPLE WITH INITIALS, 


green. The engraving shows an apple upon which 
some person has caused the sun’s rays to print the 
background of the initials of his name. In mark- 
ing fruit, it is best to select those sorts that nat- 
urally become highly colored when fully ripened. 








[For Adv'ing Rates, etc., see p. 392.) 
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Peach Orch Orchard 


FOR SALE! fan 


FAMOUS 


FRUIT BELT OF MICHIGAN. 


About 5,000 young, byte trees in excellent condi- 
tion, estimated to yield askets of fruit the present 
season ; beautifully located on White Lake, near the or 
ing villages of Montague and Whitehall, on the C. & W. M. 
Railroad, in a County, and within three miles of 
Lake Mich Steamers datly between Montague and 
Chicag Saher lake ye Spacious and elegant family 
Cones ¥ very pleasantly located; extensive fruit dco esey 
stables, and ot shee buildings. Also on came oP 


EY A RD | of about 64 00 ) bear: 


ing. vines, and other 
fruits. This is avery 
attractive and desirable piece of property. Also one 
thousand acres of unimproved frui 
White Lake, in large or small tracts to suit. Address 


CHAS. H. COOK, 
MONTAGUE, MICH. 








ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


The ACCURATE WATCH 


Made to use, keep time, and not break down. Stem Winder, 
Stem Setter. German Silver. Case Nickel- plated. Price 
$10, delivered. Circulars free 

CUMMINGS & co, 88 Dey Street, New York. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 
Liguid Paints 


are strictly pure linseed oil paints of a higher grade than 
have ever before been manufactured fur structural pur- 

















How Watch Cases are Made. 


Most persons have an ambition to carry 
a gold watch case, and yet few people know 
how a watch case is made, or the vast dif- 
ference in thequality of them. InaSoxip 
GoLp Wartcu Cass, aside from the neces- 
sary thickness for engraving and polishing, 
a large proportion of the metal is needed 
only to stiffen and hold the engraved por- 
tions in place, and supply strength. The 
surplus is not only needless, but undesira- 
ble, because gold is a soft metal and cannot 
furnish the stiffness, strength and elasticity 
necessary to make the case permanently 
strong and close-fitting. The perfect watch 
case must combine gold with some metal 
that will supply that in which the gold is 
deficient. This has been accomplished by 
the James Boss’ Gold Watch Case sor 
which saves the wAsTE of Ro oy 
less gold, and INCREASES the sOLIDITY and 
STRENGTH of the case, and at the same time 
reduces the cost ONE HALF. 


Bend 8 eent stamp to Keystone Watch Case Factories, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for handsome Illustrated Pamphlet showing how 
James Boss’ and Keystone Watch Cases are made, 


(To be continued.) 1 


Cornell University. 


THE TECHNICAL COURSES: 
Agriculture, 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. 
t9A. M. Se 
By is, rag! gory in ‘agriculture 
instruction 8 free. For the UNIVERSITY REGISTER, con- 
taining full ae regarding requirements for admie- 
sion, course of stu honors, expenses, free 


egrees. 
sch olarships, etc., and .~ XR. »ecial information, a fs ” THE 
PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, 








poses. They are sold by U.S. Standard gallon e, 
and although they command a higher price than any other 
paints, a saving of 15 to 20 per cent of customary outlay can 
be effected by their use, in consequence of their wonderful 
covering properties and superior durability. 

The finest and most extensive structures in this country 
are painted with these paints, among others the U. S. Capi- 
tol at Washington, the Metropolitan Railroad of New Yor<, 
the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, as well as thousands 
of the better classes of dwellings everywhere. 

Our new Pamphlet, “ Structural Decoration,” with illus- 
trations of elegant dwellings, and other extensive struc- 
tures decorated with these paints, describing colors and 
trimmings used, with samples of forty-eight newest shades 
for dwellings, sent free by mail. 

We also manufacture in seven colors 


Roof, Railroad and Sea-side Paints, 


also adapted for Barns, Fences, and rough wood-work. 
Samples will be sent free by mail. 

t@” Be sure and get the GENUINE, which are 
mauufactured only by 


H.W. JOHNS MF'’G C0, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 

Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ Genuine Asbestos 
Roofing, Boiler Covering, Mill Boards, Steam Packing, 
Sheathing, Fire-Proof Coatings, Cements, etc. 
("INustrated Catalogues and Price Lists free by mail.. 


Send 10c. for five - oon gag | pieces of Vo- 
ma and Instrumental Full size, best 
Would cost 92.00 "a any music store. 


WA RD & CO., 819 Broadway, New York. 


TaN Amst 
TS WANTED fais: 
Dictionary, 


1.00 per copy. Sample Copy to any person who 
1. 

vue ineation t’ ne Viactny Macho for Sixty Cents, Price 
to gents @ per Dozen, or One Hundred for 

It is best phe pose py menf ever published and is having 
an immense sale. Send for a dozen and give them a trial. 
Send Registered Letter or Post Office Money Order. 


48 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 











Scott's “Rotary Knife” 
PEACH AND APPLE 
PARER. 








The Only Successful 
£ Peach Parer. 
mem The Best Apple Parer. 
ey scott Manufac’ng Co. 
BALTIMORE, MO. 


For Sale by Hardware Dealers 
Sample by Express upon receipt of $2.00 


The NEW DEPARTURE 


Makes Education free and Self-Instruction easy. Learn to’ 

write, spell and punctuate; also English Grammar at the 

same time by a new and natural system. More learned ina 

da: then ina 2 month by the old method. Sent by mail on re- 

ce’ m of 191. ats wanted. Liberal terms. Sells ats a 
LTON & CO., 25 BOND 8T., NEW YO 








The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR | 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


andeverything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always beats 








the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 
who are Interested In 
Growing Crops 


i Ny 


should write us for our pamphlet on pure 
fertilizers. S@-A good fertilizer can be made 


at homef or about $ {2 a ton by composting 
el 
with POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS. 


Referencesin Every State. 2a~ Agents wanted 
for piedterritorv. Applywithreferences. 
BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 
SA ME LOTS 
Manufacturers of 


Powell’s Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer, 


Bone, Potash, Ammonia, &c. 
16 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 


Physical Culture, Sociology: 
meena as 7 oF Children n, etc. y 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. Month) 1 ear. 
HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND THE CURE 0 NER- 


L. H a M.D. 
veer N i GTH. oIBEook M M.D. ;. 














By M. 3 
EA 7aRe POH STREN M.L. 
LIVER PLAINT, MEN’ AL _ DYSPEPS. 
HEADACHE. Minelr Cure by Home Treatment. By M.L 
Holbrook, i 1. 
M. L. WelbeSeks, Nos. 13 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


For Sale. 


CHOIGE LANDS 


COLFAX C0, 
NEBRASKA. 


I have 1,240 acres of valuable land in three 
lots for sale, between Richland and Shell Creek, 
Colfax Co., Nebraska, all lying mear to the 
Union Pacific Railroad. These lands 
were selected many years ago from a very large 
area, as being among the Wery Choicest in 
Nebraska. They are to be immediately sold in 
whole or part, and all persons who are coming to 
Nebraska to live, should immediately 
address me or come directly to me. 
All Government and Railroad land in this vicinity 
has been secured, and this isthe LAST OP. 
PORTUNITY presented. Cash purchasers 


preferred. 
SAMUEL SMITH, 
Real Estate Agent, 
Columbus, Nebraska. 
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TURNIP SEED. 


All grown from carefully selected Roots. 
The following varieties will 
be —- 8 pata i. re- iff Z : 
ceipt of price affixe sarl ee Pr / 
White Dutch, White Mrepieay, rip Mi My TN AGORA) Ue salts in fine Pot Layers, planted any time from July 15th 
Red-top Strapleaf, Cow-horn, to September 15th, will give a full erop next season. 
At the June, 1888, "Exhibition of the NewYork Horti- 


Improved American Ruta- 
baga, Long White French, " cultural Society, wewereawarded 8 first prizesfor 
Sweet German, Large Yellow " \ Strawberries shown. Circular of the 


Globe, 10 cts. per ounce, 25 cts. fu) ; f 
4 ounces, 75 cts. per pound. , a Y f 66 Cc R E A M 39 


Prices for larger quantities to 













dealers, either in bulk or packets for retail- WHAT hi N fy en A of the eatetios for 1883, including the new and fame 
TAL NRE ae ii Aa 3 ous ** JERSEY QUEEN,” together with our certain 


ing, will be given upon application. 15 cts. per pound may 
be dodpeee wees Godened by express. and sae moied of Cuiture, sent to all applicants 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. Y. a Merce wat ey AB free of charge. 


paTE GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS oe res A cele ON am 





Manchester, James Vick 
Iron Clad, Daniel Boone, ass 


Queen, Warren, Big Bob, Nigh’s Su- se i = 
perb, and all leading varieties both new and old; 

grown with the assistance of irrigation, hence of su- gE Fe 

perior quality. Pamphlet telling what, and how to 

plant free. J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N.J. 

_Introducer of the Manchester Strawberry. ' f 
a SMALL FRUITS. SHRUBS AND ROSES 
GEN- a STER STAN An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 

y Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres. 18Greenhouses, Addresg 


OILNE PLANTS. wk s a J 
the Or ator. Pot Grown and Layers now ready. S 1 s E &s a THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 


By 
Send for circular. 


J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 'aPE D i C RE E 
THE NEW STRAWBERRY FOR 1883. 
A perfect flowering seedling of the Crescent, which it | 
equals in health, VEOk productiveness, bright ‘color, and 
early pane as end t a am in stag, Jr. firmness, and 
tis arket Berry. a 





















rit oooh fl ne comtnt, Karly Me in every fa 
nd its 4k Ww: cause e€ m y 

THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 
The most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1784. Dropusa Postal Card 


fruit garden. Send for pe Catalo, i with opinions of 
—— ex arte. Also pri - at of a ad best new and old 
Varieties TALE BROTHERS. Sduth Glastonbury, Conn. for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 


STRAWBERRIES | The Whipple Spring Tooth Sulky Harrow is 


POT. BROWN : if planted tn August, wil give a tn unequalled as a Harrow and Pulverizer for gen- 
arlysiamberyintheword. james | ETA] Purposes. It is also the only Sulky Harrow 
Queen, and other Mae novelties, specialties. Send that can be used successfully as a Riding or 


stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. Address, 


Snicak: EK. P. ROE. | Walking Corn Cultivator. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet to JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, Owego, sees Co., N.Y, 


y SIBLEY'S SEEDS, 


7 of Aly HANTS ~ ALL CROFS: pS a CLI- 
S. A e tested; only the be 
HEADQUARTERS FOR of Grain ‘and § Farm Seed Manuals History aut be Thethods 
KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEARS of culture of Grains, Root Crops, Grasses, Fodde , Tree 
E / 1: ts. A lt Catal aP List of 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. : L eel the een oe EE. a ae 
Raspberries and blackberries GRAPES: anc sisters sts HIRAM SIBLEY & co, Rochester, W N.Y. Chicago, I! II. 
Currants. Fruit and Shade Trees, Plants and — ees —_ 7 



























STRAWBERRIES, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, and Currents. = 3 
Newest and Best Varieties. Descriptive Cata- " 
logue free. 

JOSEPH 


























: Vines at lowest rates for pure and genwine 
stock. Liberal discount to the trade. Catalogue, with Ool- 
ored Plates, Free. WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. BUDDED AND GROWN TO ORDER. « My men have tried the Manure Spreader and 
Iam now pr egered to bud and grow “1.7 lists of fruit © s 
in variety —xinds sulipd to all scitiens. By tMaerrange | are well pleased. I saw it spread a load of ma- 
8, 


Best Market Pear ment the fruit grower gets just what he wants, and does not ‘ . ; 
1 | have to take just what he can get at Bro. time. Can | nure in two minutes, and do it better than a man 


execute orders for 100 or 1,000, or up to wanted, in > » 
9999 Ponck i agg New Siraw- | Peach, Apricots and Plums ’ Chert Apple and Pear. I could by hand in all day. Jt is a most valuable 
Sh des 1 i: ~~ an tB oone, have a superior stock on han for this fall and ‘next spring. ne y H sz 384 

Legal Tender, Erince of 5 —y A 65-page Catalocue mailed machine. (See advertisement page +) 
rants, for free Cal Blackberries, &c., &c. ANDULPH PET is, ‘Wilmington, Delaware. 


we es eet, x s.| GRAPE VINES! BOWKER'S 
emer led, w augtiae waosag i 
Phoenix Nursery. airy faa Hs titeoe ee | Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


ograph | cu 
| aR A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 


O NAME. 
ertlen Went ieretien ant Beethcee  Gioape EVERETT BROWN " C Blea Boies: price, "Send for Pamphiet 
ew ussi n G 9 ° » § . 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York. 


pisces, especially Concord, 1 and 2 years. Snyder 


Blackberry, Gregg Raspberry, Manchester, and 
other choice ~ ie erries. Russian berry. ‘ 9 
Apple Root Grafts. Superb Tulips and eer Bulbs 
for fall sole veri ce List free. Address 
Wis. Fk, PHOENIX. e e e at 




















Delavan, Walworth Co., 





CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 


1888, will be ready in Febriuar with a colored plate. A ae TIN 

N 4 It is full in really good and beautiful plants, a8 well as all OF OUR OWN GROWING, 
umson urseries. the novelties of merit. ' Island Medi i f which we are the intro- 
P The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse | 4,_U8°#0 8! yw Theat, Mortin's Asaber, [sed Rock, Midtigen, 
{ oo, 000 Peach Trees and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. and Del. Amber, etc.’ Also Penna. and Ore gon White’ Bye! : 
eties o ea 


Sample, History, and Description of 5 var 


























50, 900 1 — Trees for silk food; best Free — = rod _gustomers Ad , “yg a 10 ea or pe 
o ae copy gratis mare 5 eds, Roses, Ore’ ruits, 
parol 3A k ores of "Ornamental mall Sek’ soatie. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C and two of Rye eo Sai of te Wi TRON, >on 
hrab ips. neluding ododendrons a: i uc 10.5 Pa 
Agaline, Kalmia, Japanese Maples, etc. Riice PLANTS.— Perles,, Niphetos, Mermets, Bousi« st sea “th eG) F Mo 
etc. Catalogues Free. ier’ and Cook's legant plants, and Very cheap. 5and 
HANCE & BORDEN, Mang’rs, Red Bank, N. J. E. V. GHWOUT, Madison, N. J. HL O GC TW T; Tt U R in; 
ELS ee a ae ATED Practical, well-tecommended man to J 
ate a 900-acre farm in’ Missouri next season. IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Apply tb TL. E. SHARPE, Eglinton, Taney Co., Mo, Just Published. Elegantly Illustrated, 180 pager, 
TU R N | P SE E DS. OW READY_Th ~ hi Di r eloth, oo Minute directions how, to False, cure = 
—The n ry. reserve hops. How to start a hop-yard, cost, 
Purple Top and other varieties, in small or large quan- N By Benn Pitman and j a ~ me B Howar 4 d, SH oo 82.50. Haties, eynopels of English and Gerizan wiethods. Illustrae 
pil d for specimen sheets. “Bold b vy all "pookeellers, or tions, with table of contents, sent free 
E. MEEKER & 00., Waterville, N.Y. 





\e ices to the trade >] app. cation. 
ARAGON B8EE: ANT CO., Newtown, Ps. address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. " 
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Now is the Time to Plant 


crown 9 | RAWBERRIES 


Grown 
secure @ good crop next season. Our plants are in the 


to 
— condinion. ae me — full cultural direc- 
tions mailed 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, ™ys.Zoze Mee 
= i$ cammencers 


umpemmmmmmemseane 
Oe. ere Peach Trees for fall of 1888. Suitable for all 


sections, at —— low rates. Also a full stock of 
all Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines. 100,000 Wilson Early 
Blac] berry, grown from root cuttings, and a full assort- 
ment of Grapes, Raspberry, Asparagps, Strawberries, &c. 
Send orders av. and secure best stock and assortment. 
Address C ‘BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, 
Hightstown, N. i 


EACH TREES.— 









We are prepared to make low rates 
on large lots for fall trade. Those wanting 5,000 and 
10,000 lots will please correspond with us. We Will also 
contract to bud and grow lots of 5,0 0 and upwards of such 
varieties as wanted. e have Bartlett and Kieffer Pear, 
Orange and Champion dmee, Wild Goose and Reed Plum, 
Apple Trees.&c. D. BAIRD & SON, Manalapan, N.J. 











CHURCH’S 


Hav Elevator and Carrier, 


BEST in use for Mowing 
Away Hay in barns or stucke 
ing. being adapted for either pur- 
pose. as no equal for Simplici- 
ty, Durability, and good work. 
The track is apit-adinativg, and is easily put 
up. Send for descriptive renler and 8 eclal 
terms tor introduction to E. ByeC 
Manufacturer, Harvard, McHenry cn I ecke’ 





*pouuA sluesy 








eee 


es 4: cincuty 
ce SHAW | KEYE = 
ee HAYING | Ngeaeg Co. 


ELA 
waRecy 


atviLe | 
oe IOWA. 





J. A. CROSS, 


Manufacturer of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


For Straight and Curved Track. 
ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N.Y. 
“THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


27 YEARS IW vVvs= 
















GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by al! leading R. 3S 
R, Cos. of this and 

other Countries, 5 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and is henry effective, and 
durable. Wil) grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. $. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 





7,000 CHALLENGE Wino MILLS. 


IN USE Sd EVERY State and Territory of 
/ eU.8. It is a sectional wheel, has 
/ \ eae a made by usfor 15 years,and has 
\ [ @avavia & never blown down w thout tower 


aking, a record po other. mill can 


show. 
TRIAL. B 
SHELLERS, 
WANTED in all unassigned territory. Cat- 


alone free. CHALLENGE WIND MILL 
FEED MILLOO.,Bataria, Kane Co,IIL 








IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS! 


Non-Explosive Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever 
Horse-Powers. Threshing Machines, Straw-Preserving 
Threshers, La Dow's Disc fina Steel Spring Tooth Harrows. 
Eagle Sulky mores Rakes, ——- Feed Mills, Fee 

teamers, etc. WH R & MELICK Co., Albany, 
N.Y. Established 1 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





The PLANET Jr. POTATO DIGGERS (White & Sweet) 


Are now portend and the price is so low that no one having five acres yearly of either white or sweet potatoes, ca: 


afford to 
are desirable. The WHITK 
or ripe vines ready for leking into baskets. 
once, at the same time that it 


The 





without one where time and labor cost money, or where clean di 
Potato Digger has steel moldboard and digging tines, and digs the crop clean among gr. 


igs the crop handsomely, throwing the hil 
toes, but leaving them exposed to view ‘oma in the very best condition for 


g and potatoes free from cuts and Draises 
een 


SWEET Potato Digger cuts the vines on both sides of the row st 


son their sides without knocking off the pot: 
thering. Both machines are adjustable, easily 


understood, free from gearing or complication, are eight EN eo will last a life-time of ordinary usage. Descriptive 


circulars free. Ss. L.A 


O., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


127 & 129 Catharine Street, Philadelphia, phia, Pa. 





Cham 


pion Grain Drill, 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, SPRING HOES, OR CORN PLANTER, 





Force Feed Crass Seeder. 


= Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, pe, and 


accurately, any of the various kinds o} 


Phosphates or Guano, whether Dry or Damp. 


The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop. 


No Grain Drill in the sata can on pester 80 great a variety 
of work. Many thousands in use. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet to 


JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, so Tioga County, N. Y. 











CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY = 


ATLAS wos; 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ad 0 S04 A. ty ~<z 













$1000 REWARD 2) a, 


For any machine hulling and el fi Art. 
market as much Clover ——- for he has made 
AY as the 



















TENIAL AND GRANO PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
ALL_THE U.S. a0 FAIR fet eseeih IN 18727. & 1878. 


UNION HORSE- -POWER 


t Track Whee DOUBLE 
Largest era eee chied Roaxings 


gand LEVEL TREA 


hi Separator Cleaner. 
Premium farm Grist ey eed | Cutters, 
Ww Le ROYER & BHO. F Philadelphia, 5 


THE PERKINS’ 








Regula ating ¥ 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. Ils warranted. 


For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


The Watertown 


WINDMILL 


IrHE BEST IN USE 

Write for descriptive 

catalogue 

H. ue BA BCO cK 
BUGGY 

Successors to H. H. Babcock 

& Sons, Watertown, N. Y. 


i a aE EI IEEE 2 
sity OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 
figs We Manufacture the Stover Pumpin 
Windmil, as well as Geared Windmills o 

all sizes, for ——_ Grinders, Shellers 

Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operated 

by Pumping Windmills. d Cob 

’ Nouble-faced Guinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 

AK] tivators. Write for Catalogue and Aneneses. 

FREEPORT La 


se 
ort, Tile, 
Sole Owners. Propriet and ports Tihs Us, of the 
Stover Wind Mil) for the United States. 

































The Famous Peerless Traction Engine or Road Leqoue 
tive—The Domestic Uprivht Engine—Boilers—Saw-Mills, 
and the well-known eiser elf-regulating Grain 
Separator, &c. In first-class workmanship and material— 
pron sm in construction and ease of management, we 
chal ethe world. Have won the Highest Premium ever 
offered in the U.S. ($500 in Gold at Cineinnat! in 1881). 

Have never been beaten in a test of merit. 

For Information in Detail address 

THE _GEISER WG. C 
Waynesboro, Fannie Sts. Pa. 








OURCUTOFFENGINE “% SAW MILL GAUGE 
A FUEL qm DQ LE 


Address, TAYLOR MFG MFG. co. 


(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa. 


VVTHACA 
Portable Engine. 


STRONG, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, SAFE. 


Write for prices eddreseing (he manufacturers, 
M RO HERS, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Mention this paper. 





BALOWIW $ IMPROVED ENSILAGE 3 & FEED CUTTER. 

RONGEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST 
Thoroughly tested during 
= four seasons, for Cut- 
Sa ee and proved a 
= fect success. e lead- 
g Cutter for last sixteen 
yous for cutting all kinds 
dry and green fodder. 
Power cutters have Bald- 
win’s Safety FI 
the ag reliable wheel 
d 8 d 


taining Geseription. prices 

end —— -_ 
erpont 0. 

Mfrs., New 3 Haven, Conn. 
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Fast Potato Digging ! 


The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 


Q\ Saves its cost yearly, FIVE 

. TIMES OVER, to every 
farmer. Guaranteed to 
—— Hundred Bush- 
™ elsa Day! 















Write Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir 
culars. Mention this paper. Address 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., 163 Randolph St, Chicago, IL 





Will Dig Common Sens. 


FIVE POTATO 
HUNDRED DIGGER, 
Bushels a Day. Improved for 

Price, $12. 1883. 


Manufactured by 
Mann & 
Rartholemew,t 
Geneva, Kane Co.. Ill. 3 
Over one thousand‘ 
now in use. 





Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


THE BEST ERSILAGE 
AND FEED CUTTER 


Manuufactared. 


For full description, send 
for illustrated catalogue 
Ze and price list. Address, 
2=— THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG’L Too. Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE ROSS 


Fnsilage and Fodder Cut- 
ters GIANTS, LITTLE G]l- 
ANTS, and “ SPECIALS,” 
» for Ensilage,Stock- raisers, 
= Dairymen, etc., etc. Guar- 
 anteed superior to every 
other make. Immense 
! weight, strength, and ca- 
pacity. In successful op- 
= eration in every part of 
the country. Wiilcut from 
two to four times as fast as any other make. Have Ross 
Safety Fly wheel, Extensible Joints, and all the latest im- 
provements. The on! y Cutters guaranteed to stand the 
severe work of Ensilage and cut fast. Send for illustrated 
circular and handsome Lithograph to 

. ss & +» Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 

zw Mention American Agriculturist. 


WI bh YOU WANT A 
G Drill sexs 
rain rill season? 
The “A. B. C.? nipghenr- 
Money refunded if not fully satisfactory. 
A. B. COHU & CO., 197 Water St., N. Y. 


WANTED, Every Farmer in the United States 


to know the KEYSTONE DRILL SPREAD or GRAIN DIS- 
TRIBUTOR wil) save one-fourth his seed, increase his 
yield from two to four bushels per acre. Can be used on 
any grain drill. Costs but $2.50 per set. For full particu- 
lars, — 88 te. 

FREE, Dauphin Co., Lykens, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL 


Pulvyerizes everything—hard, soft, sticky, and ‘3 

gummy. Grain, Drug-, Che nicals, Clay, Guano, 
Cotton Seed, Bark, &c., &c. A wonderful _~ 
chine for grindin Corn, Oats, Feed, &c. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, for Bas 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Address 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York. 




















Tee habs 
aha 





THE “CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 

THE BEsT MILLIN 
THE WORLD. Itsep- 
arates Outs. Cockle. 
and all foul stuff 
from Wheat. Is also 
a perfect eyed of 
Flax, Timothy, 
Clover, and all: Kinds 
of seeds. The great 
improvement over 
other mills is that it 
has two shoes. It is 
especially adapted 
nd warehouse use. 

ni for Descriptive 

- Crccer and Price- 
List. Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. 

Address, 8. FREE- 
MAN & SON, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 





















“ACME” 


ALL AGREE XS 


THAT 












“The judicious use of gn im-”” 
J 


‘plement like the ‘Acme’”’ 
‘*Pulverizing Harrow, Clod”’ 
‘“*Crusber and Leveler,in the *’ 
‘* preparation of the soil, be-”? 
“ fore sowing Winter grain, will increase” 
“ the yield from 5 to 10 Dollars per Acre,” 


PULVERIZING. HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER 


AN. 


SE” — AND LEVELER, 


Agents Wanted 
in Unoccupied 
Territory. 


IT IS THE ONLY COMPLETE PULVERIZER, 
CLOD CRUSHER & LEVELER IN THE WORLD. 
FAIR PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off 
an inferior tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but 


SATISFY YOURSELF by ordering one ON TRIAL. 


We will send it on trial, 


and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. 
We don’t ask for money or Note until after you have tried it on your own farm, 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 44 DIFFERENT 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


NASH & BROTHER, 


Branch Office : 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Manufactory ond Principal Offcc : 


MILLINGTON, REW JERSEY. 


N. B—Pamphlet entitled “TILLAGE IS MANURE” will also be sent to parties who NAME 


=e PAPER. 








APPLE PARER, : 








SCOTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
—BALTIMORE, MD.— 
FOR SALE BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 
Sample by Express upon receipt of $1.00 





Whitman’ S Patent Americus. 


The Best Cider and Wine 
Mill made. Will make 20 
per cent. more cider than 
any other. Geared eutside. 
Perfectly Adjustable. 

Prices as low as any first- 
class Mill. Mfrs, of Horse- 
Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Cutters, Feed Mills, etc. 

Send for circulars. 


Whitman Agricultural 0o., 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 











Bookwalter Engine. 


Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm urposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 8, in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by cny one of ordinary a. 
Every Engine om a” ready to 
uge a8 soon as received. No E Engine 
built so good and so low in price 
3 Horse-Power. ---B2 ¥ 
4% 280.00 
6% * OP ewe . 
“ 





























Sustrated Catalogues Free. 





KEMP S MAN URE SPREADER, 


VERI ZER’ 

pu bye COMBINED, 
Greatest Agricultural ine 
vention of the age. Saves 
yo per cent. of labor, and 
doubles the value of the 
manure. Spreads event 

i all kinds of manure broad- 
. Ye = cast orin drill, in one-tenth 
See ¥ the time required by hand. 

Send_for Ilustrated Catalogue and full particulars to 

KEMP & BURPEE MFG CO., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N, 

















— JAMES ee OD., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


‘Star Cane Miill. 


The only Double Mill made in 
the West. Twenty different styles 
and sizes, suited to every capaci- 
ty, from cne-third of an acre to 
thirty-five acres per day, prices 
ranging from $35 to $6,000. 


Stubhs’ Evaporator. 


I. A. Hedges, after testing it with 
others, says it is the Best Evap- 
orator made. Ii took the only premium awarded for 
work done at the St. Louis Fair in 1882. 
(27 Full stock of SUGAR MAKERS? SUP- 
PLIES. Send for Circular to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., 


Eighth and Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 











The only adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. It will take 
out good seed from the refuse of windmills that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different size and shaped meshes. No.1 Sieve will separate 
Plantain, Daisy, Buckhorn, Wild Carrot, &c., from Clover 
Seed, Re d Top and Plantain from Timothy, and Timothy 
from Clover Seed. No. 2 will separate Rye, Cheat and 
Cockle from Wheat. No, 3 grades Peas, Beans and Corn. 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., D. M. re & Co., D. 
Landreth & Sons, Plant Seed Co., Henry Dreer, J. M. 
McCullough’s Sons, B. K. Bliss & Sons, ¢ f-ureck & Sons, 
U.S. Agricultural Dep’t., Washington, D. ¢ 

Prices: Nos. 1 and 2, $2.25; No. 3, $2.50. a prepaid. 

Ask your Hardware Dealer for them. 

MILTON SIEVE CO., Limited, Milton, Pa. 
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Farmer's Friend 
REX MAGNUS, 


The Humiston Food Preservative. 


What It Will Do. 


It will preserve and keep sweet for any reasonable 
length of time, in all seasons and climate, meats, poultry, 
fish, milk, cream, butter, eggs and lard, cider and other 
vegetable juices, without any change in their taste or 


appearance. 
Stubborn Facts. 


This is a strong statement but the most searching and 
thorough tests have proved conclusively that it is a 
stubborn fact, incredible as in may appear. 


35 DAYS TEST. 


REX MAGNUS has kept twenty-three 
kinds of Meats and other Food thirty- 
five days in a warm room (average 70°) 
and here is the testimony of the emi- 
nent scientific gentleman who had ex- 
clusive control of the experiment in 
his private laboratory, viz: PROF. 
SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, OF YALE COL- 
LEGE. 


The Professor’s report, dated March %, °83, says: 


“My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature of 
70°, on meats, &c., boy in open market have cer- 
tainly been severe and I am satisfied that the different 
brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Food Preserva- 
tive, with which I have experimented, have accomplished 
all claimed for them. So far as I have yét learned, they 
ave the only preparations that are effective, and at the same 
time practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet on 
‘treated’ meats at the New Haven House J could not dis- 
tinguish betiveen those which had been sixteen days in my 
laboratory and those newly taken from the refrigerator o, 
the hotel. The oysters were perfectly palatable and fresh 
to my taste, and better, as it happened. than those served 
at the sae time, which were recently taken from the 
shell. The roast beef, steak. chicken, turkey, and quail, 
were all as good as I have ever eaten.” 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless, pure. and Prof. Johnson 
adds in his report, ‘‘I should anticipate no ill results 
from on use and consider it o morejharmful than com- 
mon salt.”” 


Thousands of egually conclusive experiments in all 
parts of the country have brought the same good results. 


It must not be compared with 
the worthless deceptions which 
have preceded it. It succeeds 
where all others have failed. 


By the use of Rex Magnus the Farmer can make sure 
that his products will remain fresh and in good condition 
until sold, regardless of the weather. This insures him 
the best price for his merchandise and no losses by spoil- 
age or deterioration. 


Fresh Meat On The Farm. 


Most Farmers are at a distance from town and have 
found it difficult if not impossible to have the variety of 
fresh animal food that is not only desirable to the palate, 
but essential to health. A quarter of beef, a whole mut- 
ton or other fresh meat, if treated with Rex Magnus, 
will keep until it is used up, and will afford a pleasing 
page J ag the usual diet of corned beef, mackerel and 

por 


Simple And Cheap. 


The directions for use are so simple that a child can 
follow them, and its cost amounts to — the fraction 
of a cent per pound of meat or other food treated, and 
not over two cents per gallon for milk, cider, wine, or 
vinegar. Jt will save many times its cost. 


Safe, Pure, Tasteless And Harmless. 


Rex Magnus never fails. It does its work thoroughly 
and perfectly. It is compounded from pure and harm- 
less ingredients and contains nothing that will injure the 
most delicate system. It imparts no taste whatever to 





the articles treated, and it is impossible to detect any 
difterence in flavor between fresh articles and those pre- 
served with it, except in the case of meats, which are 
improved in flavor and quality by the keeping. 


Get It And Try It. 


You can do so at asmall expense. You do not have 
to buy a county right nor costly recipe. We sell neither 
the one nor the other. All — druggists and gen- 
eral stores keep it, or we will send sample pound post- 
paid (except Aqua Vitae and Anti-Ferment which are 
put up in bottles) on receipt of price. 


Names and Prices. 


The various brands and their retail prices are as fol- 
lows: ‘* Viandine,”’ for preserving meats, poultry, fish 
and game, 50 cents perlb. ‘*Ocean Wave," for oysters, 
clams, lobsters, fish, &c., 50 cents per lb, ‘ Pearl,"’ for 
cream, $1.00 per lb, ‘“‘Snow Flake,” for milk, butter 
and cheese, 50 cents per Ib. ‘* Queen,” for eggs, $1.00 
yer Ib. ‘ Aqua-Vitw,”* for medical purposes and for 
zeeping fluid extracts, $1,00 per lb, ‘‘ Anti-Ferment,” 
* Anti-Mold”’ and ** Anti-Fly,”’ 50 cents each. 


CREAM. 

Our advertisement in the last issue of the ‘* AGRIcUL- 
TURIST”’ referred particularly to Cream and its preserva- 
tion by the nse of Rex Maenvs, An error of the prin- 
ter made us say, in our account of the test by Prof. 
Johnson, of Yale College, that he treated @ pint of water 
instead of Cream. The correct description was as follows: 


A SOLID TEST. 

Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of the 
Scientific Department of Yale College, procured cream 
from a farm 3 miles north of New Haven, Conn. It had 
been collected and saved from five milkings of the three 
days previous, and was, therefore, being so mixed, very 
difficult to keep. 


HOW IT WAS DONE, 


A pint of this was treated with “ Pearl,” a special 
brand of Rex Magnus, adapted specially for the preser- 
vation of cream. After treatment it was placed in a 
glass jar and sealed, at 3 o’clock of the afternoon of 
January 31st, 1883, and at 5 Pp. M. (or 2 hours later) of the 
same day, the untreated portion of this cream was found 
to be sour ! 

SEVENTEEN DAYS TEST. 

At the banquet held at the New Haven House, 17 days 
thereafter (long enough to send all over Europe), this jar 
of treated cream was opened, and the contents were 
(with the exception of a slight mold on top) found to be 
nerfectly natural and sweet, whilst it rendered the coffee 
hesclous The average temperature of the apartment 
(Prof. Johnson's private laboratory) in which this cream 
underwent this test, was 70° Fahr, 


A Great Want Supplied. 


Rex Maenus supplies the great want felt by dairy- 
men. It will keep the milk fresh and sweet for a week 
or longer until it is used. It will keep the cream as 
shown above. It will keep the butter so that it will 
reach the consumer in just as fine condition as when it 
leaves the dairy. Hundreds of tons of butter every year 
become rancid and are sold for grease. This loss all 
falls on the producer, and it may be avoided by the use 
of Rex Magnus. 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 


72 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Feeding Animals: 


A Practical Work upon the Laws of Animal Growth, speci- 
ally applied to the Rearing and Feeding of Horses, 
Cattle, Dairy Cows, Sheep, and Swine. 


By PROF. ELLIOTT W. STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


Sdiling, Summer and Winter, 


or Economy in Feeding Farm Stock. 


Relating the Experience of the Author, and giving the 
latest and most economical methods of Summer and Win- 
ter Feeding by the System of Soiling. By F.S. PEER. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


How to Clean the Piano, 
Organs, and all kinds of Cabinet Work, 


whether varnished and polished, oil-finished or ebonized. A 
complete manual of information, by which any person can 
clean and restore all kinds of wood work. By Henry 
EICHORN, 2 practical polisher of twenty years’ experience. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS. 


ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, New York, 











BASKET. 


z 
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Dissolved,—Mr. G. 8S. Benson has with- 
drawn from the well known firm of Benson, Maule & 
Co,, Philadelphia, Pa,, and the business is continued by 
the former partner, Mr, Wm, H, Maule, under the old 
firm name, 

Cows Craving Bones to Chew.— 
In consequence of a craving for bones, we have often 
seen it recommended to give cows a small weekly dose 
of ground bones, to allay the depraved appetite. We 
have now and then laid a handful of such in the feeding 
boxes of our cows, and found that they would merely 
smell at the bone-dust, and then turn their heads away 
without eating a particle of it. In the same boxes we 
always keep a good-sized lump of Liverpool rock-salt, 
which the cows lick at pleasure, we presume. It was in 
consequence of being thus supplied that they did not 
crave to hunt up and chew whole bones, or touch them 
when finely ground and placed within their reach. 
Coroborating this, we have just seen a communication 
by a breeder, stating that by supplying his cows daily 
with salt, he has effectually cured them of all disposi- 
tion to bone-chewing. 

Pear Culture, for Profit.—By P. T. 
Quinn. New Edition. Revised by the Author. New 
York: Orange Judd Company. Price $1.00. Pear- 
growers arc of two kinds: the amateur or fancier, who 
cultivates the rarer and newer kinds, and is content if 
his trees give him a dozen fine specimens each, and the 
grower for profit, who wishes the greatest number of 
bushels of the most salable varieties. That pear-grow- 
ing may be profitable, many are assured. If one, witha 
view to undertake this new kind of orcharding, consults 


the standard fruit books, he finds that the varieties of 


| good pears are ennmerated by hundreds, and, having 
| had no previous knowledge, he is at & loss which to se- 





lect. A work like the present is of great value to all 
who would undertake pear culture as a business. It is 
by an author who is not afraid toadmit that he has made 
money by pear-growing, and not ashamed to admit his 
early mistakes, and who is quite willing to give others 
the benefit of his experience. The success of Mr. Quinn 
has been due to confining his culture to a few varieties 
that would pay, The amateur can discuss flavor and other 
qualities. The pear-grower for profit is concerned in but 
one quality—will it sell? Some of the choicest varieties 
known to pomology, if sent to market, would rot before 
they could be sold. The varicties sent to market must 
either be known to consumers, or of such an attractive 
appearance that they will sell on sight. Mr. Quinn's 
book points out the varieties that he has found profit- 
able, and gives full directions for their cultivation, af- 
fording a complete guide to those who would undertake 
pear culture for profit, 

Chorlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide. 
—A Hand-book of the Cultivation of the Exotic Grape. 
By William Chorlton, New Edition, New York: 
Orange Judd Company. Price 75 cents, When Mr, 
Chorlton’s work first appeared, the culture of native 
grapes was in its infancy, and but a few pages were 
given to that department of grape culture, The work 
was mainly devoted to the growing of exotic grapes nn- 
der glass. This was given with an anticipation of the 
wants of the beginner, and with a fullness of detail that 
warranted the title of ‘‘ Guide,” Since the work first 
appeared, the culture of hardier grapes has become so 
extended as to require a literature of its own, and a 
number of works have appeared devoted solely to the 
out-door culture of our native varieties. In all this 
time, no work has appeared in this country upon the cul- 
ture of exotic grapes under glass—the only method 
really successful with these—at least east’of the Rocky 
Monntains. When Mr. Chorlton was asked to revise his 
work, a copy was given him to be marked with his 
notes. In due time he returned the work, saying, in 
substance: ‘*This work was originally a record of my 
daily practice ; upon a careful examination, I do not see 
how my practice at the present time deviates from it in 
any particular. The only alteration I can suggest is, 
the addition of the newer varieties of grapes, and that 
can as well be done by some younger person.”’ The 
newer varieties have been added, and the work remains, 
as it long has been, the standard “Guide” for those 
who would successfully grow grapes under glass, It 
shows the novice how to begin, and carries him along 
through every step, explaining each in fall. , 
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Schofield and his 
‘Magic Wand.” 


In June last, we gave, from circulars that had been 
sent us, some account of avery useless, if not pernic- 





fous book, which one Amzi L. Schofield, in Connecticut, 7 


was engaged in selling. Amzi is disappointed. While 
we showed very plainly what a useless, not to say vile, 
book he was engaged in selling, we did not give his 
post office address. Wedo not advertise wares of the 
kind that Amzi deals in, and the sending of the book 
will not induce us to give “my full address, so that 
whoever may wish to know,” etc, Amzi, we are not in 
that line of advertising. You have sent us a copy of the 
‘*MAGIC WAND AND MEDICAL GUIDE.”’ 


While the circulars which came to us promise a great 
deal, the book itself is nothing more or less than a ten- 
der to a New York quack medicine shop of the meanest 
kind, Amzi, we advise you to gointo some more re- 
spectable business than that of selling such trash as the 
“Magic Wand and Medical Guide.”’ 


About Cheap Organs. 

A concern in Massachusetts has for some time been 
sending out circulars, which, with much circumlocution 
of certificates and big red seal, set forth the fact that 
for eleven dollars ($11) and twenty-five names, they will 
send an organ, in fact, ‘one of our full-size Parlor 
Cabinet Organs.” We have not given the matter much 
attention, feeling, perhaps, that one who expected to 
get an organ of any value for eleven dollars, did not 
need much sympathy if the instrument should turn 
out worthless. Even allowing the twenty-five names to 
be worth a dollar each (a high price, as such things go), 
what kind of a ‘‘ Parlor Organ” could one expect for 
thirty-six dollars? This eleven dollars and ‘“‘ twenty- 
five names” organ business seemed to be altogether 
too absurd on the face of it, to require special notice. 
Letters of inquiry continue to come, and we can only 
reply, that we have no reason to believe that the parties 
will not send eleven dollars’ worth of organ. Some 
persons may have a use for an instrument of this value, 
but we can not conceive what for. Those familiar with 
the cost of cabinet work, will see at once that eleven 
dollars will not go very far towards providing a decent 
case, let alone the working parts of an organ. A friend 
ir Canada writes us that one of his neighbors, a clergy- 
man, procured one of these urgans. He says that the 
case was “ daubed here and there with paint,” and that 
the keys were “papered.”” Yes, but what could you 
expect of a ‘‘cabinet organ’ for eleven dollars ? 


Life Insurance.—‘‘ No Medical Ex- 
amination Required.’’ 


We look upon Life Insurance asa most beneficent in- 
stitution. Its utility is shown not only by the great 
number of persons of moderate income, who make a 
provision for their families, but men of wealth, those 
who are careful in making investments, are known to 
insure their lives for large amounts. There are several 
Life Insurance offices, among others the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of N. Y., and the New York Life Ins, Co., 
as safe as any humaninstitution can be, and who offer 
those who insure every advantage that long experience, 
abundant capital, and careful management can afford. 
Of course, Life Insurance, properly conducted, has been 
very profitable to all concerned, and this fact has been 
taken advantage of by speculators to set on foot schemes, 
which, to say the least, were doubtful. Only a year or 
two ago, a device to gamble on the insured lives of vari- 
ous aged persons, had attained to such proportions in a 
neighboring State, that it came to the notice of the 
courts and was properly suppressed. Now we have the 
circulars of a concern in Baltimore, of which we know 
nothing beyond what they state themselves. When a Life 
Insurance Company in Baltimore, or elsewhere, says in 


A CONFIDENTIAL CIRCULAR: 

“We offer better inducements to make money than any 
other Company.” Our advice is, to look into the merits 
of some ‘‘ a company,” that does not make such 
claims. When acompany announces that ‘‘ No Medical 
Examination °’ is required, we should prefer to invest in 
& company, where a strict examination was required of 
each applicant. Those who wish to insure, can find that 
there are companies of the highest character, which do 
not publish statements like these. 





Lotteries and their Ways. 


The Lottery, as managed of Jate, is a most stupendous 
fraud. Only euch prizes are announced as will answer 
for advertising purposes. That the Legislatures of 
nearly all States should prohibit lotteries by law, is not 
so much to be wondered at as that one or two States 
should still continue to countenance one of the worst of 
modern swindles. That most beneficent law, which 
prevents the use of the mails for fraudulent purposes, 
has saved to the people of this country untold millions, 
and has been, next to the exposures in these columns, 
the greatest check upon fraudulent schemes of all kinds. 
Deprived of the use of the mails, lotteries have been 
driven out of the country. 

LOTTERIES IN CANADA AND EUROPE 
are now flooding the country, especially the Western 
portion, with their circulars. There appears to be a 
weak place in our generally excellent postal arrange- 
ments, which allows swindlers from over the border to 
use the mails, while home scoundrels are shut out. 


THE KENTUCKY LOTTERY CHAPS 


are notdead yet. They send out circulars which show 
that while they may not be in the Lottery business, they 
still run a “ Distribution Company.’’ There is a great 
display of red and blue ink, and pictures to show how, 
at their ‘‘Magnificent Distribution’’—it is nota ‘lot- 
tery,” even in Kentucky—one can, by investing two 
dollars, get a prize of thirty thousand dollars. We are in- 
formed that the *‘ chances are greater by forming clubs.” 
THAT NEW BRUNSWICK AFFAIR 
is not so much of a Lottery as it was. This time itisa 
‘Grand Single Number Drawing,” also a ‘‘Cash Distri- 
bution.’’ The terms of ‘tickets to agents’? may be 
very good for ‘‘ agents,’’ but how about the poor fellows 
who are not ‘agents,’ and have no place ‘‘on the in- 
side track’? Stimpson (with a P) ‘‘refers with pride 
to the entire community.”’ Go it, Stimpson, while you 
can, but we have no doubt that our Postmaster General 
will find a way to keep your miserable trash out of the 
mails. Your circulars and things seem to go largely to 
the Western States. The farmers thereabouts will stand 
a share of home nonsense, but when Canadians send 
their stuff, they don't like it, and the terms in which 
they express themselves about you and your swindle 
would afford you, Stimpson, some refreshing, if not 
consoling, reading. 
EUROPEAN SWINDLERS, 


and their agents, are not to be tolerated. Mr. D. Mayer, 
in New York City, we must say to you, as they say down 
South, ‘‘ we have nouse for you.” We don’t care how 
“ Royal” your scheme may be, or whatever your ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment’? may have to do with it. Every one of the 
‘* schemes ”’ you send out, Mayer, is in violation of the 
laws of the country, which tolerates, but does not want 
you. Mayer, our Ohio farmers don’t need any such 
literature as you send them. Ifthey are foolish enough 
to invest in a lottery, it will not bein yours. Mayer, you 
had better go home. We wonder if D. Mayer has any- 
thing to do with 


MR. MARTIN MEYER, JR., OF HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


for whom we have a word of caution. You had better 
call on the American Consul at your port, and learn what 
are the postal laws of the United States. You are flood- 
ing some of our Western States with your Lottery Cir- 
culars. Every one you send, is in direct violation of the 
laws of this country. Every answer sent to you can be, 
and no doubt soon will be, stopped before it reaches the 
ocean steamer. The Jaws have so far interfered with the 
Lottery in this country, that some managers have taken 
refuge in New Brunswick and other parts of the Domin- 
fon. We shall soon find a way to put a stop to these, as 
well as to your invasions from the other side of the 
ocean. We do not wonder, that a respectable mechanic 
in an Ohio city is indignant at receiving one of your 
circulars, tempting him to join your gambling scheme. 
If the 
“LOTTERY OF THE FREE CITY OF HAMBURG” 


was “founded more than a hundred years ago,”’—it is 
time that it stopped—at any rate, we want none of it 
here, even if your tickets do have “the official coat of 
arms.” By the way, there is not only a great exposure 
of ‘‘arms,’’ but of other parts of the ‘‘human form di- 
vine ’’ on your superfluous “‘ promissory note.”’ Meyer, 
we have no use for you; confine your circulars to the 
other side of the broad ocean. 
DECISION IN THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY CASE. 

Postmaster General Gresham has handed in his decis- 
ion regarding the use of the mails by the Louisiana 
Lottery Co. He upholds the first order, issued by Post- 
master General Key, in 1879, commanding the return of all 
money orders and registered letters to the parties send- 
ing them to this company. This decision puts a quietus 
on the Louisiana Lottery Company for the next three 








years, as it will take that time to bring the case up on 
appeal. By official report of the Post Office Department, 
it has been shown that the stealings in transmissions by 
the mails have amounted to $100,000 annually, 


Medical Matters, 


occupy & large share of our correspondence. When we 
receive such a letter as this from “ H. H.,’’ Short Creek, 
Ohio,we sometimes wonder,if our exposures do any good, 
“H. H.” writes us asking to ‘“‘cantion our readers to 
send no money to the Rev. Joseph T. Inmann, N. Y. City,” 
and indulges in some remarks not very complimentary to 
the Rev. Joe. If there is amiserable fraud, that we have 
shown up from time to time for the last twenty years, it 
is this same ‘ Rev. Jos. T, Inmann,” and requests to 
show him up, can only come from new readers of the 
American Agriculturist. Still, so long as journals, re- 
garded as respectable, will publish the advertisement of 
this miserable Inmann fraud, we shall no doubt be obliged 
to warn our readers against it in years to come. Our 
correspondent asks us “if we cannot induce publishers 
to drop this advertisement.” We have done all that is 
possible in exposing, again and again, its fraudulent 
character. Subscribers to these journals, if they stop 
taking them, and give their reason for so doing, can exer- 
cise an influence that will be felt. 
A CONSUMPTION CURE. 

A correspondent in Chesterville, Ont., sends us the 
circulars of a New York quack, and asks us to ‘inquire 
if he is a fraud or a regular practitioner.”’ It is not 
necessary to go beyond the circulars sent out by this man 
Slocum, to learn that he is a quack of a higher grade than 
the average. He asks $10 for his stuff, while most others 
are lower priced. Let them all alone, 

THE LITERATURE OF QUACKERY, 
affords a study that would be amusing; were it not for 
the consideration that many are duped by, and suffer on 
account of it. One who starts a quack medicine, fixes 
upon some disease of an obscure class; he may call the 
trouble scrofula, catarrh, consumption, nervous debility, 
or seminal weakness. Either of these allow enough of 
general symptoms to be given to make those who read 
their pamphlets to discover that they are very ill. Ner- 
vous or imaginative persons, find their symptoms ex- 
actly described, they send for the medicine—usnally some 
simple tonic, and think themselves relieved by taking it, 
The relief is quite as often as otherwise a mental one, 
The mere fact, that a nervous, anxious person, has to 
take a dose at certain stated hours, it may be accompanied 
with some restrictions as to diet, occupies and amuses 
him, A large share of the quack medicines of the present 
day relate to a matter not easily treated of in a journal 
like ours—and yet it is one we can not ignore. There is 
nothing concerning which go little is known, and upon 
which fears are so readily excited, as that of seminal 
weakness. A large share of the quackery of the day is 
founded upon this fact, and there is usually some prom- 
inent nostrum offered for this trouble. Just now it is 
THE MARSTON BOLUS, 

A very neat pamphlet is being widely distributed, call- 
ing itself a ‘‘Scientific Treatise."’ It is the old story 
over again. Any partly ill and nervous person can, by 
reading its pages, find symptoms detailed which meet 
his case, and he soon comes to the conclusion, which {s 
the whole object of the pamphlet, that his only hope is 
in using Marston's nostrum. To offset which, we say, 
Don’t. It has been in our way to keep the run of this 
kind of medical literature for the past forty years. 
There has been no period during all that time in which 
there has not been some sure cure for diseases of this 
kind. Such troubles are largely mental, and the advice 
of an intelligent physician, with regard to mode of life, 
would be far more useful than all the medicines of any 
unknown quack. This Marston pamphlet is a new one, 
yet it has been, to judge from our correspondence, in- 
dustriously circulated. It is calculated to alarm the 
nervous, and to do mischief. Those who, upon reading 
it, think they are in -trouble, do not need the ‘* Com- 
pany’s”’ boluses or any other stuff: they only need the 
friendly counsel of an intelligent medical man. 


‘* WONDERFUL MIRACLE CURES.” 


There was a chap in Brooklyn, not long ago, who 
pretended to cure by the laying on of hands. But he has 
a rival in one Dr. Clark, in Massachusetts, who says: 
“ Soul and Body treated together,”’ which shows that he 
undertakes quite too much for one poor mortal. Here 
is a large, closely-printed, four-page circular, that is a 
most surprising production for the present century. 
Parts of it seem to us blasphemous; it is all remarkably 
egotistical. For example, he publishes his own por- 
trait, and then prints this saying of some one; ‘‘The 


resemblance between the portrait of Dr. Clark 4nd 
Abraham Lincoln, which many persons see, is sugges- 
tive,” We have no patience with this style of quackery. 
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Cold Water Sheep Dip. | 


NON-POISONOUS, WON-CORROSIVE. 


Mixes ertect —_ COLD wee. Is a sure cure 
for all ss and Insect Pests of domestic 
animais, — 2 the’ aoa, Tobize all bad smells. 
Every farmer should keep it 

T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. ‘Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 















ROBBINS? IMPROVED 


(Patented May Sist, rH 
W Which is attracting so much 
attention, and is fast coming 


‘all farmers. By sending 3c, 
#/ stamp, you will receive circu- 
am lar and terms, 


SH. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INGUBATOR. 


t month’s adv: a. ) 


(See 
Send neents ode p tor Illustrated Circula 
“ A.M. HALSTED, Box ‘0, Rye,.N. Y. 








ADVANTACES: 


—_+e—— 


Largely Increased Amount of Butter, 

Creat Saving of Ice. 

Improved Quality of both Butter and 
Skimmed Milk. 

Economy of Room and Reduction of 
Expense in Conducting the Cream- 
ery. 


DANISH-WESTON CENTRIFUGAL MILK SEPARATOR. 


WILL SAVE ITS CoOosT 
New Milk fed in, and Cream and Skimmed Milk drawn off continuously. 


PHILADELPHIA CREAMERY SUPPLY Co. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


THREE MONTHS, 

Over One Thousand in Constant Use, 
(Limited.) 

1140 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 


IN 





A Good, Substantial Single can. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call and see 


or send for sam le, Also a complete pg of RID- 
ING SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERS. HORSE OLOT: THIN NG, and NETS. 


C. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 





A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Roce fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, ‘another on BrowN LEGHORNS 
@ book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, an 

another entitled How To FEED FOwLs. 
se of the above mailed for 25 ote, or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 








et of your Druggist or Grocer: 
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ROOT Yk 


N which will make 6 Ait of Beer. No 






troubleto make. Noboiling. No straining. 
BS) Much preferable to ice water. Made en- 
4 tirely of rootsand herbs, such - Dande- 
a7 a. Hope Ginger, Spikenard, &c. Pack. 
erbs for making sent by mail for 

Qhe. «! pecs F.CARTE R. Lowell, Maas. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
a 4 or Rubber for carriages, wag- 
ons, mowing machines, and small ma- 
chinery, from \% to 5 inches in diameter. 
The best and — est Washer Cutter 
made. Sent by mai E prepaid to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of cents, Every 
farmer needs one. Liberal discount to 


“VILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
No. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


— 





BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will supply able Superintendents, 

Teachers and Specialists with good positions in the 
Central, Western and Southern States for the ensuing year, 
in public or private schools. Great demand for lady teach- 
ers of music, art and languages... Apply early. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Boy ay ted 
TNUT ST. SEMINARY) 
Will o is set 7 cet For circular a pip 0) Aaanecipals. 


Iss Bi Miss F 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss § P. EASTMAN, 








I have a new and rich work of rare. attraction and 
value. Over 2.000 illustrations, nearly 1,200 Pagee ina 
volume— ms FE gefere, ea alle’ for the FARM 
STOCK-R NER. 40 Colleges 
and Cae oy pe & ty = EE Great Work. 
I think the endorse- 


ments are wnparal- 
-sad and that its sale 
capable men 

~g He, to ma 4 


not < quelled elsewhere in the pook-line to-day. 
vontiod fon sol Aeited ! A omy poe ee vo IA pont oc 
tial p> oposition to those open for an eogerme nt. Address 
W.H. THOMPSON, PUBLISHES, 404 A 8t., Phila., Pa. 





Opinions of the Press. 


w York Sportsman, edited by the famous old 
sportsman, Charles J. Foster, is offering great inducements 
courage capacity and to elevate the standard of the 

race | course.—New York Commercial Advertiser 

It goes without saying that THE NEw YORK SPORTSMAN 
is the very highest authority in matters pertaining to the 
turf and other affairs classed as sporting intelligence. Mr. 
pened, is a living encyclopedia. New York Morning 

ourna: 

There are few sportin ponene which have done as much 
to encourage the hi tt uality of sport as THE NEw YorK 
SPORTSMAN, @ d Mr. Charles J. 

oster. The aes of the paper, in order to still fur- 
ther extend its influence and snosuenae capacity, have now 
decided to offer prizes for jockeys, drivers, and oarsmen, 
which will no doubt arouse marked interest in the sporting 
world. Prag nn Mail and Express. 

w YORK SPORTSMAN offers four rewards of merit 
for F competition during the year 1883.—New York Herald. 
ORK SPORTSMAN in its current ‘issue offers 
three gold diamond medals and a sulky for competition 
during the coming season. “ao York Wor 

It is the intention or Taz New YorK SPoRTSMAN to give 
away four champion trophies this year.—New York Truth. 

ean New YorK Sportsman has great] improved. Ite 

rs have just taken a new departure in ering prizes 
to yprefessionals. —Boston Herald. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN, 


“The recognized sporting authority of America,” contains 

appro propriate engravings weekly, full and accurate reports of 

al) Running, Trotting, pee cs, Baseball, Aquatics, etc., 
written by an 8 nn 5 the contro] ‘of 

° 

ms dollars a year ; two dollars for six months; one dol- 

‘or three months ; strictly in advance. Money should be 

gent by Postal Order, ’Draft on New York, or by p,should be 


Price namber, 10c., for sale by all Newsdealers. 
Sample sent po post-paid for 10 c. sf oT 


OFFICE gee & 33 CHATHAM 
P.O. Box 2,90, New YoRK City i pale 


e accomplishe 


How to catch 


ROUND. MOLES. Their habits. 
G them Address, 


a H. OLMSTED, Corona, New Jersey. 








Duiversity of the State of New York 


rear jnary 


Hasyere el College 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open Octobe1 
1883. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 


Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M. Sa, 
Dean of the Faculty, 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bot 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 





Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy knewn to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 


Heaves, or Sore Throat. 

Prominent Agencies.—Portland, ie. -. James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., . Goodwin & Co., 38 ponoret St.; 
Providence, R. I. TW. Rounds & Co., 101 N n St. 
ge a ‘Mass.. R. bg ae er, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia’ 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St. ; rerMayeo Pa., Lough- 
rey "& Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. : Baltimore, M ‘Wm. C 
gig St.; Richmond, Va., 8. 8. Cottrell & Cot 

Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Lamieries, 

Robeewen & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo. fellier, 
109 Washington ‘Ave. ; ; New W Orleans, La., A. Ww; Jackson, 873 
Magazine St. ; Cleveland, F. 8. Slosson 228 Superior 
St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. & McCulley and J. A. Taylor; 
Chitago. Tll., Van Schaack, net ay & Co.; tidbean Ti. 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; t. Paul, en. Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler: Helena, Mont., R. Sifaie's Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm Nye; San Francisco, Cal, Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 


These remedies are each 











ut upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. ey will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O, Box 988, New York City. 
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REID’S 
CREAMERY 


MAKES GOOD 
BUTTER 
Simplest and Best. 








Agents Wanted. 


BUTTER WORKER, 


Most Effective and Convenient, also 


Power Workers, Butter Printers 
Shipping Boxes, ete. 
Ss. 


OG POWER 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A, H. REID r 
26 S. i6th ‘St., Puli? Pa. 


THE FAIRLAMB SYSTEM 


—oFr— 
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SUPPLIES. 
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SPAIN’S 


CHURNS. 


Seven sizes. 
Made of White Cedar, and 
bound with Galvanized’ Iron 
oops. Send ll a 
Circular and Price 


» CLEMENT & sivuisians, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











POULTRY WORLD. 


fear magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and age _ petlodical de- 
voted entirely sap st ever 
ublished. Splendid illustrated. 
fi25p er year. Also the Americun 
try Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultr 
n existence. $1. ees Bot 
papers for $2.00. samp]? copy 
: of both ok a on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H STODDARD, HartForp, CT. 





Address 





BRED & SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 
imerick, Ireland. 


GAME FOW 


Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, 


BIG PAY for introducing BUCKEYE 
CHURN. It will churn with ¥ 
less power, pol — more butter than any other churn 
now on the m 
“Republic, Seneca Co., Ohio, 
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From New York to Chicago. 


The routes of travel from New York to the West are 
now so numerous, that one has a variety from which to 
select. We came through Pennsylvania, to ascertain the 
crop prospects, and found them encouraging, except as 
tocorn. Heavy rains and cold weather combined have 
seriously affected corn, but hopes were entertained that 
warm days and warm nights in July and August would 
right things. 

Unlimited Oil.—One of the great oil kings told 
us there were no evidences of oil exhaustion. It is true 
wells are giving out here and there, but new ones take 
their places. The Legislature of Pennsylvania, last win- 
ter, passed an Act providing for free pipes; that is tosay, 
the right of way is thrown open to all to construct pipes 
for conducting oil from the oil regions across the State. 
The company now engaged in this business has pipes 
Jaid to New York, Cleveland, and Pittsburg, and the pe- 
troleum fluid is forced from the wells through five-inch 
pipes to these distant points by means of pumps, placed 
fifty miles apart along the route. These pipes are laid 
under gronnd, and policed telegraph lines, with statiors 
every few miles apart, immediately locate the break 
whenever any occurs. The present company claim that 
they made no opposition to the Act providing for free 
pipes, while on the other hand it is charged that they are 
a vast and dangerous monopoly. 


Chicago Redivivus.—For some time after the 
great conflagration, ten years ago, itused to be commonly 
observed that New York and Boston owned Chicago, 
these two cities had advanced such immense sums to the 
latter for the re-crection of the destroyed blocks. How- 
ever this may have been, most of these bonds and mort- 
gages have now been paid off. The debt to New York 
and Boston capitalists has been canceled, and you to-day 
find many Chicagoians expressing the opinion that the 
fire, upon the whole, was a good thing, it has led to the 
erection of such magnificent thoroughfares of magnifi- 
cent buildings. 


Through Illinois. 


Fulton, one hundred and thirty-six miles west of 
Chicago. Small crops look very promising in this sec- 
tion of the State. Owing to the heavy rains, corn was 
very backward in June. During the last ten days of the 
month, however, it came forward very rapidly, and now 
presents a very satisfactory outlook. West of Fulton, 
the country has been considerably inundated by the 
heavy rainfalls, and at the beginning of July there 
was a good deal of ground still under water. 

We have now crossed the entire State of Illinois, and 
so far as our observations extend, all crops are exceed- 
ingly promising in the State, with the exception of corn; 
and if the present hot weatber continues, corn, hitherto 
so backward, will come forward very rapidly. 


Through Iowa. 


_ Glinton.—Two miles beyond Fulton, we crossed 
the Mississippi on a substantial bridge to the thriving 
city of Clinton, Iowa, whose fifteen thousand popula- 
tion are largely interested in saw mills. Countless num- 
bers of logs are floated down the Mississippi from the 
timber regions above, and are here, at Clinton, sawed 
into timber, and distributed through the extensive rail- 
road system to various parts of the West. Weare now 
in Iowa. The ground is rolling, and for some miles 
along the railroad the craps look very thriving. 


Mt. Vernon.—Here, on a beautiful plateau in the 
centre of a rich agricultural country, is Cornell College, 
comprising costly edifices, collegiate, scientific, busi- 
ness, and musical courses, embracing over five hundred 
students, and second only in means and influence to Cor- 
nell University, New York. It was Commencement season 
at Mt. Vernon. The villagers were at their best, and the 
country lads and lasses from all the surrounding country 
had flocked in to participate in the Commencement exer- 
cises. The number of such educational institutions ex- 
plain the superior morality and intelligence which pre- 
vail through Iowa. 


Cedar Rapids.—Here is a city which, as contrast- 
ed with Clinton, a place of the same population, is all 
bustle and activity. The people are out in the streets 
in full force, and the place strikes you as possessed of a 
good deal of vim and vigor, with considerable wickedness 
thrown in, It is a railway and pork centre, and the lo- 
cation of agricultural implement manufactories. Here- 
abouts crops look well, corn alone being backward. 





Through Nebraska. 


Omaha.—In our correspondence from this city a 
year aud a half since, we alluded to the wretched condi- 
tion of the streets, and the almost entire absence of 
hotel accommodations. Now we find three new first- 
class hotels, streets paved, and many new and elegant 
business structures going up. Could George Francis 
Train come here for a short time from the Madison 
Square Park, he would hardly recognize the Omaha of 
old. The city is destined to a great fature. 


Schuyler, seventy-six miles west of Omaha. This 
is in the heart of a fine agricultural country. Though 
the first building was erected only a comparatively short 
time since, the village now has a population close upon 
two thousand. All this portion of Eastern Nebraska 
has suffered from the heavy rains of May and June, 
which kept corn back. During the last week of June, 
however, corn has come rapidly forward, and now gen- 
erally looks promising. There will be a very heavy 
yield of grass, and small crops generally look well. All 
the Government and railroad lands in this region have 
been sold, and the fine farms, stretching out in every 
direction, now present a most beautiful and pictur- 
esque appearance. 


Columbus, ninety miles west of Omaha. Here is 
one of the most flourishing places in Nebraska, where, 
very many years ago, numerous Mormons settled. They 
were opposed to the doctrine of a plurality of wives, 
but adhered to all the other beliefs and tenets of the 
Mormon Church. They constructed a church edifice, 
and secured a strong foothold. 


Over the Prairies. 


Yesterday and the day before we made a wide, sweep 
over the prairie, passing through numerous cultivated 
farms, where the virgin soil was unbroken the last 
time we drove over it. From Schuyler to this place, a 
distance of sixteen miles (looking to the north), the high 
rolling prairie land is exceedingly picturesque, being 
dotted as far as the eye can reach with prairie homes, 
embosomed in groves of box elder and soft maple. 
When we were here in 1877, the settlers were largely 
planting cotton-wood. We find, however, that these 
trees generally have suffered very much from the Cotton- 
wood Grub, a white worm with a large head, which eats 
into the heart of the tree and destroys it. North of 
RicHLAND, cight miles east of here, we found on the 
farms of John Stibal and others that the cotton-wood 
trees had been almost wholly destroyed, while the box 
elders, soft maple, and white ash were ina very flour- 
ishing condition. It is well for those emigrating hither 
from the East to bear this in mind, especially as hitherto 
the settler has supposed that the next thing for him to 
do, after breaking some land, was to planta grove of 
cotton-wood. While the soft maple and other planted 
trees are now becoming large enough in Nebraska to af- 
ford fire wood, corn-cobs continue to constitute the 
main article of fuel. 


No More Grasshoppers.—The last grasshopper 
scourge in Nebraska took place in 1876-7. Homestead- 
ers and others were so completely discouraged by the 
loss of their crops, that many of them sold their lands 
for anything they would bring. Until 1880, there 
was a constant fear of the dreaded grasshopper, and the 
settlers had little heart for farming. Since then, how- 
ever, grasshopper fears have been entirely dispelled, and 
a succession of good crops have made the farmers in 
this part of the State happy, and materially enhanced 
the value of their lands. Those which, say seven years 
ago, they bought on time at five, six, and seven dollars 
and a half per acre, they now hold, with improvements, 
at fifteen dollars an acre. Here, as further east, in fact 
all the way from Chicago, corn has been kept backward 
by the heavy rains and cold weather. Itis now, how- 
ever, coming forward finely. 


Raising Tobacco.—Here and there we have found 
farmers raising tobacco. They report that the crop does 
well in this region. 


Wire Fencing.—This is now being very largely 
employed in Nebraska, though numerous injuries are 
reported to horses. Only yesterday a beautiful animal 
at Welch’s Mill, near here, was frightfully torn and 
lacerated by being entangled ina wire fence which he 
had attempted to jump. It was the old story. The 
fence was not sufficiently high. There should have 
been another strand, and the horse would not have at- 
tempted the leap. Make the fences sufficiently high, 
and the damage to horses will be averted. 


Prairie Chickens Scarce,.—Sportsmen will be 
sorry to learn that the heavy rains, overflowing the 
meadows and uplands as well, have drowned countless 
broods of prairie chickens, and in Iowa, Kansas, and 





| Nebraska, we are informed that a great scarcity of 


birds is anticipated this season in many localities. 





Northern Nebraska. 


Madison, Madison Co., Neb. Here, fifty miles 
north of the main line of. the Union Pacific railroad, we 
are surprised at finding a land flowing with milk and 
honey, a population equalling in intelligence that of the 
older States. For years, during the continuation of the 
great land boom in this State, the Union Pacific Road 
paid but little attention to this portion, because it had 
no lands for sale here, while the Burlington and Mis- 
souri River Road in Nebraska directed its energies 
mainly to the advertising, placing, and sale of its lands 
in the South Platte. Asa consequence, this portion of 
Nebraska has, so to speak, been unknown to the outside 
world. One of the most beautiful, fertile, and attrac- 
tive portions of the State, it has been left to look after 
itself. But perhaps it has been better for it in the long 
run, inasmuch as its own inherent advantages quickly 
made it known, and thereby attracted the very best 
class of population. A little time ago, the Union Pacific 
Railroad extenied, almost in a night time, es it were, a 
branch road norih here from Columbus, a distance of 
fifty miles or more, and then the boom began. Now 
Madison, which was a short time ago almost unbroken, 
except by the enterprising homesteader, now smiles 
with growing crops, and Madison Village, which was 
little more than a saw mill and outbuildings on Union 
Creek, is now a flourishing county seat, with stores, ho- 
tels, banks, churches, Sunday schools, and, what is 
more, a tone of morality and a degree of intelligence 
which must prove very attractive to those who have 
been accustomed to the surroundings and civilization of 
the older States. Almost everybody here we find | ave 
been subscribers or readers of the American Agricul- 
turist. We have spent two days in long rides over the 
prairies of this county, and shall, in the future, give the 
result of our observations. Suffice it to say now, that 
this is one of the desirable points for people to come to 
from the Middle and Western States, who are able to 
pay from seven to eight dollars and upward per acre for 
their lands, and wish, instead of beginning at the very 
start, to find people already upon the ground with whom 
they can fraternize and affiliate. 


Southern Colonies.—It is noteworthy that sev- 
eral colonies of Virginians have located and are prepar- 
ing to locate in this part of Nebraska. One near Battle 
Creek is in afluurishing condition. At first thought one 
would infer that the climate was altogether too cold for 
Southerners, but the latitude is about the same as that of 
New York, while the air is very dry and the atmosphere 
bracing. Such movements of population should be en- 
couraging as tending to hasten the reconciliation era 
when the North and Sontl sha‘! ‘forget that’ they were 
ever engaged in strife, and shall know one another only 
as brothers. 


Middle Nebraska. 


Lincoln, Neb.—After four years, we again return to 
Lincoln, the Capital of Nebraska, to fiud a most beauti- 
ful city, with a marvelous increase in population and 
improvement. With the State Buildings, a new Capitol, 
the State University, elegant stores and private resi- 
dences, and twenty thousand population, this Nebraska 
railroad centre affords a most striking example of how 
towns and cities spring up here in the West, in a day. 
The office of the Journal newspaper, covering almost an 
entire block, is elegantly fitted up, and wonld do credit 
to New York City. It, in fact, is superior to what the 
New York newspaper offices were, until a few. years ago 
they began to erect:such elegant edifices. The B. & M. 
Railroad Company has likewise erected a depot here of 
dimensions and architecture, such as are surpassed in but 
few instances in the older States. Hereabouts land, 
which was selling six and eight years ago for from six to 
eight dollars per acres, is now quoted at from sixteen to 
twenty, and lands which were then held at ten to twelve 
dollars per acre, are now held at from thirty to forty 
dollars per acre. 

Land Sales.--Mr. J. D. McFarland, the Land Com- 
missioner of the B. & M. Railroad, who resides here, in- 
forms us, that the Company have sold about two million 
acres of its lands, and now have only about three hundred 
thousand acres remaining, distributed as follows: Fifty 
thousand acres in Franklin and Webster counties; fifty 
thonsand in Antelope county; one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres in Greeley, Sherman, Howard, and Valley 
counties, and the balance scattered in small lots through 
older counties. These lands are sold for cash or on from 
two to six years time. 

Mr. Howard Kennedy, Assistant Land Commissioner of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, who accompanied us ona hun- 
dred miles tour west of Omaha, informs us that their Com- 
pany’s lands are now, with few exceptions, sold from the 
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Missouri River west to Fort Kearney, a distance of two 
hundred miles. One and one-half million acres of agri- 
cultural lands, and from four to five millions of acres of 
grazing lands, belonging te their grant, remain unsold. 
These lands are held at from three to ten dollars per acre 
cash and on time. 


Ho! for Dakota. 


A few years since, in writing for the American Agricul- 
turist from the West, we predicted that Dakota would 
soon become the great objective point of emigration. 
Such is now the case. Beginning with last year, a most 
decided boom continues, and this fertile territory is to- 
day the ‘‘ Mecca’’ toward which vast throngs iu search of 
new homes are marching along. We found the Chicago 
and North-western Railroad Depot in Chicago fairly be- 
sieged with people bound for Dakota. Dr. Stennett, the 
General Passenger Agent of the road, informed us that 
from March 20th to April 30th, this year, this Company 
alone sent eighty thousand people to Dakota to live. 
During April, two hundred car loads of emigrant ‘‘ moy- 
ables,’’ that is, household furniture, etc., daily went 
over the road to Dakota. The owners came from the 
Middle Western States, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
largely from the latter State, and embrace a goodly pro- 
portion of well-to-do people. Considerable apprehen- 
sion, however, prevails, lest this very large influx into 
Dakota may lead to want and suffering, should the com- 
ing winter be long and severe; and we found in Northern 
Nebraska a common expectation that there would bea 
considerable overflow from Dakota; that is to say, that 
many emigrants of the poorer classes would stampede 
south when the weather becomes cold, and funds, food, 
and fuel scarce. This, however, can be averted by the 
exercise of proper care and forethought by those di- 
rectly interested. At the same time, those who now con- 
template going to Dakota, should bring sufficient funds 
aloug with them, or delay coming until they have funds; 
otherwise they may become a burden, both to them- 
selves and the new country. The general sentiment is, 
that the territory should be and will be divided into two 
States, both of which will have sufficient population to 
be entitled to admittance into the Union as States when 
Congress again assembles. In another letter we shall 
speak very fully of Dakota, designating the more de- 
sirable localities in the territory, giving the best modes 
of reaching them, and such other information as may be 
derived from an extended tour through thie magnificent 
territory. D. W. J. 





Wheat—Corn—Oats—Pork—Lard. 


a oe 
Great Excitement and Changes in Prices, 


The tornadoes that swept so disastrously over many 
parts of the country during a month past, have been 
paralleled in the great central breadstuff and provision 
markets of Chicago. The aggregate money losses by the 
former, are probably far exceeded by the depreciation of 
the “assets of a small number of persons operating in 
the Chicago grain and provision exchanges. WuHeEatT 
was selling in Chicago the first of the year at $1.00 per 
bushel, and lower still last autumn. It was quoted at 
$1.10 on February 1st, at $1.14 on March 6th; and in two 
months (May 7th to July 7th) it varied all the way from 
$1.14 to 98 cents per bushel, a difference of 16 per cent, 
and the closing rates are but little above the lowest 
figures. There were still more marked changes in Pork 
and Larp figures, especially Jard, which in January 
sold for 1034 cents per ]b., was carried up in May to 12% 
cents for July delivery,and on July 3d was only a little 
over 9 cents, a difference between May 7th and July 3d 
of 33 per cent on the latter quotations. Pork also varied 
$4.73 per barrel between May 7th and July 3d, for July 
delivery—a difference of over 30 per cent from the latter 
date. Corn, though running at more uniform rates most 
of the time, was quoted at 48 cents on July 3d, and at 62 
cts. on March 6th, a difference of nearly 30 per cent. Oats 
for September delivery fell 18 cents per bushel from June 
7th to July 3d—a difference of nearly 50 per cent. 


Causes of the Variation and Decline, 


These have been three-fold. First, the higher rates 
were not legitimate—were not made or governed by the 
relative supply and demand, in this country and Europe 
--but by the schemes of a few leading cliques, who drew 
with them a considerable following of outside parties, 
led by them like lambs to the slaughter. “ Put not your 
faith in princes,”’—in the magnates of the stock, the pro- 
vision, the grain, or any other speculative markets—is a 
lesson learned at serious cost by a great many people. 
In the Chicago markets, the leading operators undertook 
to buy up all the available supplies of Lard, of Pork, of 
Wheat, and of Corn, and then make their own prices. To 
Qo this, they had to take or put up ‘‘ margins” on all 





that was offered at figures under those they had ‘“‘pegged.”’ 
They, of course, expected that the dear public would 
have so much faith in their names, power, and ability, 
that the people would help carry their loads. In this 
they were, in part, mistaken, thanks to the warnings to 
the public by a faithful press that oould not be purchased. 

On June 16th the first blast of the hurricane struck in 
Chicago. McGeogh, Everingham & Co., were loaded up 
with untold millions of lard, which they were carrying 
at 113¢ and 12 cents perlb. They had refused to accept 
a large amount of a leading brand of this article on a con- 
tract, claiming that it was ‘‘adulterated,” and thus threw 
discredit both at home and in Europe on one of the lead- 
ing and purest artic!es of export. Of course nobody, not 
even the simplest ‘* Lambs,” wanted lard when no one 
knew how large a percentage of all the Jard in ihe market 
was ‘“‘adulterated.”” This was the “last straw,’ and 
down went the McGeogh firm, and others followed. 

The second cause of the decline has been the larger 
stocks than were looked for, of “ reserves,”” coming out 
from the producers who had been holding corn, wheat, 
and hogs, partly for hoped-for higher prices, and partly 
because too busy with spring work to market the surplus. 

The third and a prominent cause of lower prices, is the 
improved and the improving condition of the growing 
crops in many parts of this country, and to some extent 
in other parts of the world. 


New York Prices, though usually in close sympathy 
with, and following Chicago rates up and down, allow- 
ing for freightage and the expenses of transferring, have 
not changed as much as at Chicago, from day to-day. 


The Great Failure Beneficial. 


Multitudes of farmers, who were keeping wheat, corn, 
and hogs for higher prices, were greatly troubled on 
Juneel6th, when the news was telegraphed throughout 
the country that the great dealers in Chicago, McGeogh, 
Everingham & Co., had failed for many millions of dol- 
lars. Lard suddenly dropped from $11.50 per 100 lbs. to 
$9.05, or more than 21 per cent; other hog products, 
pork, bacon, etc., declined largely, and wheat and corn 
rapidly fell. A few farmers have been temporarily bene- 
fited by the bold operations of speculators, that is, those 
who have sold their products while the speculators’ 
prices were maintained. But the future good of farmers 
generally, and of the country, has been promoted by this 
collapse. The consumption in Europe, the chief buyer 
of our surplus breadstuffs and provisions, is largely 
increased by moderate prices. The last crop of wheat 
was so large in nearly all the world, Spain excepted, that 
there would be very little wheat called for from this 
country, except at medium rates. If the speculators had 
succeeded in keeping prices above the export figures, we 
should have had a large surplus of last year’s crop left 
over, to be added to the crop of 1883. In this case, 
unless the now ripening wheat and the growing corn 
should meet with some disaster, the supply would be so 
large that there would be danger of prices sinking below 
the cost of production even. The utter failure of every 
speculative dealer in the great grain and produce mar- 
kets would be a real blessing to the whole country, 
farmers as well as every other class. 


Grain in Sight. 


The “visible supply” of Wheat, Corn, and Oats, that 
is, the amounts out of the hands of the producers, and 
stored in the markets, or in transit, continues very large. 
For the Atlantic ports of the United States and Canada, 
there are over twenty millions bushels of such wheat, 
above fifteen millions bushels of corn, and four and a 
half millions bushels of oats, or a total of above forty 
millions bushels of these three grains, besides rye, bar- 
ley, etc. 

The Outlook. 


There is considerable variation in the reports in regard 
to the condition of the growing crops and their pros- 
pects. On the whole, however, the general prospect is 
favorable. There has been a good deal of improvement 
in many places, from which the reports ran quite dis- 
couraging during the spring months. Spring Wheat is 
doing well almost everywhere, with a good acreage. 
Winter Wheat is also improving in very many places. 
These crops have yet to run the gauntlet of insects and 
damaging storms in the leading northern wheat regions. 
Corn is coming on fairly, generally. Now that the worst 
speculators have been crippled, and the markets left 
more to their natural course, exports are likely to in- 
crease, and there will be more room and a better demand 
for this year’s products when they are ready. If the 
present maturing crops meet with no sérious disaster, 
and late frosts allow the maturing of the growing corn, 
the year’s products will be ample for sll home wants, 
with a good surplus for export. Fair but not high prices 
will, in this case, be realized by producers, and abundant 
food for all classes will be obtainable at reasonable 
figures. : 














The only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medais ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” Tre- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standa rd 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent tree. ‘Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 


&@ FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy o 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURL 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest im rovements in 
Hives, Hone xtractors, Artificial Comb, § 
tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Putented, 
ply send your address on a postal card, rritten plainly, to 
A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


DRAIN TILE 


MACHINES, |< 


ce 
By CHANDLER & TAYLOR, = 
Indianapolis, Ind, = 


VICTORIES 





‘GI1VNOINN 








SEND FOR 





Willsend ren toany address their 


AND CATALOGUE, 
for 1883, 200 pages, 210 Engravings 
of instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs, and 
§ Hats, Sundry Rand Outfits, Repairing 
) (t2 Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 
Bercises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue’ 
of Choice Band Music. 


2th 
CLEARANCE 








CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
Bargains in new and standard books in 
every department of literature. 30 
t per cent discount. The 
lowest-priced and most useful cata. 
logue of books issued oyany, ookseller 
in the United States. Will be mailed 


free to any address. 
Ss 8 & LAURIAT, 
301-305 WasHINGTON ST., Boston, 








“ D He eumame 0) Different Dee 
signs; Bird, Floral, Gold Panel, German, Frenche 
Italian and Oriental Views, summer, winter, moon, 

ht and marine scenes, all in beautiful colors on superfine 
enameled board, with yournamein fancy script type, 10e. A 30 
page illustrated Premium List sent with each order. Agents 
make 50 per cent. Full Ty and samples for 3c. stamp, 
CAXTON PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 


Hse WHEAT. 


RAISE 


Send for circular, entitled 


A REVOLUTION IN WHEAT CULTURE, 


Address JoHN HaMILTon, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 








le Book 25 cts. An Elegant Imported Birthda: 


30 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on 10 cts. Sam- 
ard,10cts. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





GOUT, 2A RARE OFFER “@e 
4 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS, name in stylish 
By © it) BEE) print,l0c. 12 packs (with 12names) and 
NujcHt this elegant Ring for @1. (Don’t confound 
SV our Cards with the cheap packs of 50, adver- 

tised so extensively. Agents’ Album of cS ow. Blank 
cards at wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD CO. Northford, Ct. 








AGERTS WANTED to take orders for our 


LEGANT PORTRAIT 


made from small pictures of all kinds. Send 
for terms. 8. C. Tallman & Co. Auburn, N.Y. 


A New and Beautiful CHROMO CARDS name 





in New Type, and an ELEGANT 48 page, Gilt 
Bound FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, all 


for15 cts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





LYONS (N. Y.) MUSICAL ACADEMY. 


Founded 1854. Daily lessons. Noted for furnishing excel- 
lent teachers. Imparts best modern technique and artistic 
execution, Address L. H. SHERWOOD, M.A., Founder & Prin. 


HE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. Send for descriptive circular to Jerome B. 
Howard. Principal, No. 23 Gazette Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with 


10c., post-paid. 
name, We» POG PT. REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 





4 


ho Perfeet Beauties, new style imported Chromo Cards, 





Swiss and Freneb Florals, roses, birds, mottoes, &c. 


name on, 10c. Etna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 











“By R. WartneTon, F. C. § 
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FOR LOVERS OF 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


We give titles and brief descriptions below of a few of 
the any valuable rural books upon our list, any of which 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by ORANGE JUDD 
Co., 751 Broadway, New York. 


The Farm. 





This most charming book 

should be in every farm home 

. |inthe land. It is written in 

Farm Homes, In a most captivating style by a 

doors and Out-doors, | writer thoroughly familiar 

By Mrs. E. H. LELAND. with the subjects treated. 

Price $1.50 Every page abounds in valu- 

cad able hints and suggestions, 

communicated in an enter- 
taining, narrative form. 


Treating with the utmost 
clearness and conciseness, 
and in the most popular 
manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agri- 
culture, and providing a wel- 
come manual for those who, 
while not having time to 
systematically study Chem- 
istry, will gladly have such 
an idea as this gives them of 
its relation to operations on 
the farm. 


The Chemistry of 
the Farm. 


Price $1.00. 


The Horse; How to 
Buy and Sell. 
By Peter HOWDEN. 


Price $1.00. 


A Plain and Comprehen- 
sive Guide to the various 
Points to be noted, showing 
which are essential and 
which are unimportant. 





| A Complete Guide for 
| Riding and Training. A 
| Guide-Book for all who de- 


‘ a |sire to acquire the accom- 
The Saddle Horse. | plishment of horsemanship, 
Price $1.00. 


| and who wish to teach their 
| animals how to perform 
various feats under the sad- 


| dle, Handsomely Illustrated. 


| The Preservation of Fod- 

der Corn and other Green 

| Fodder Crops. Bringing to- 

| gether the most recent in- 

Silos and Ensilage. | formation, from various 

sources. Fully Illustrated. 

Edited by Dr. GEORGE | Hy, Thurber’s eminent repu- 

‘THURBER. tation as a horticulturist and 

agriculturist must secure a 

wide sale for this volume 

among farmers, who are now 

so actively interested in the 
construction of silos. 


Price 50 cents. 


| Thisisthe best American 
| work upon general farm 


The New American management. It treats of 


the leading crops, build- 

Farm Book. ings, draining, etc., and in- 

By R.L. and L. F. ALLEN. | cludes sufficient about ani- 
Price $2.50. |mals of different kinds to 


meet the wants of most 
farmers. 





Farm Implements 
and Machinery. 
By Joun J, THOMAS, 
Price $1.50. 


Quinby’s New Bee- 
Keeping. © 

By L. C. Root. Price $1.50. 

Practical Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By L. WricHt. Price $2.00. 

Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. CoBuRN. 
Price $1.75. 


The Pig. 


By JosEPH HARRIS. 
Price $1.50. 


Draining for Profit. 
By Gzo. E. WaRING, JR. 
Price $1 50. 





Most farming operations 
are accomplished by force, 
applied - through imple- 
ments and machines, and a 
farmer should understand 
mechanics, at Jeast sufii- 
ciently. to apply force most 
economically. In this work 
the fundamental principles 
are clearly taught, and their 
application illustrated. 


Bees, Poultry, and Pigs 
are often made subjects of 
especial care by small far- 
mers, and separate treatises 
on these are more likely to 
be asked for in a library 
like this than those upon 
the larger animals. Each 
of these is one of the best 
in its line. 


So in farm operations, that 
of Draining is not likely to 
be treated sufficiently in de- 
tail in general works. 


The Garden. 


The Small Fruit 
Culturist. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Price $1.50 


Peach Culture. 


By Hon. J. ALEXANDER 
FULTON. 


Price $1.50. 


Gardening for Profit. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


Practical Floricul- 


ture, 
By Peper HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


The Fruit Garden. 


By P. Barry. 
Price $2.50. 


Gardening for. Plea- 
sure, 
By PeveER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


Play and Profit in 
My Garden. 


By E. P. Ror. 
Price $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,.Pub’s. 





Rewritten, enlarged, and 
brought fully up to the pres- 
ent time. It is equally adapt- 
ed to the needs and require- 
ments of the private culti- 
vator and the market grower. 
This book covers the whole 
ground of Propagating Small 
Fruits, their Culture, Varie- 
ties, Packing for Market, etc. 


This is the only practical 
Guide to Peach Culture on 
the Delaware Peninsula, and 
is the best work upon the 
subject of Peach Growing 
for those who would be suc- 
cessful in that culture in any 
part of the country. It has 
been thoroughly revised, and 
a large portion of it re- 
written; the author bringing 
it down to date. 


Farms near cities often 
make more from garden 
crops than from farm crops. 
This is the best work on 
market gardening, and will 
serve for the family garden 
also. 


The work is characterized 
by the same common sense 
that marks the author’s ‘‘Gar- 
dening for Profit,” and it 
holds a high place in the 
estimation of lovers of flort- 
culture. It has been thor- 
oughly revised by the author. 


After the farm crops, fruit 
isof the most importance. 
No work covers the whole 
subject more 
than this. 


This work was prepared to 
meet the wants of the ama- 
teur in in-door and out-door 
gardening, and is one of the 
best guides to Window Gar- 
dening. 


The author takes us to his 
garden on the rocky hill 
sides in the vicinity of West 
Point, and shows us how, out 
of it, after four years’ expe- 
rience, he evoked a profit of 
$1,000, and this while carry- 
ing on pastoral and literary 
labors. 


completely’ 





RECENTLY PU BLISHED. 


Gardening for 
Young and Old. 


The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “Harris 
on the Pig,” “‘ Talks on Manures,”’ ete, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth, 12m06,° PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


HOP CULTURE. 


Practical Details, from the Selection and Preparation of 
the Soil, and Setting and Cultivation of the Plants, 
to Picking, Drying, Pressing, and Marketing the 
Crop. Plain Direetions, as given by Ten 
Experienced Cultivators, residing in the 
best Hop-Growing Sections in the 
United States. 


Revised, Enlarged, and Edited by 


A. 8, FULLER. 


Illustrated with over Forty Engravings. 
8vo., Paper Cover. PRICE, POST-PALD, 30 CENTS, 





Truck Farming 
at the South. 


By DR, A. OEMLER, of Georgia. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A book for Southern Farmers-and Gardeners, and full of 
inyaluable information for those who would engage ina 
profitable industry. 


Cloth, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


COLORADO 


AS AN 


AGRICULTURAL STATE 
Farms, Fields aud Carden Lani 


By WILLIAM E. PABOR. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
A Volume of Great Value and Interest to 
Those Seeking Farms and Homes 
in the Far West. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
CHORLTON’S: 


GRAPE GROWERS’ GUIDE. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR THE 


CULTIVATION OF THE EXOTIC GRAPE. 
By WILLIAM CHORLTON. 


NEW EDITION. 


With Descriptions of the later Exotic Grapes. 
By DR. GEORGE THURBER. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID,.%5.CENTS, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres 





‘751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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GaearAco GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED FzAs and COF- 
and Te yr MO L 
BAND TEA-SE a len ets our _ importation. One 
of these beautiful ene sets given away to the party 
r $25. This is the — inducement 
ever offered. Send ip gana, orders and er joy a cup of 





OD TEA or COF + and J the same time procure a 
HANDSOME CHINA No humbug. Good a, 
+» OD 


we. S5c., and 4c. gh ie eaten teas, 50c. and 
very best from 9c. When ——- be sure and 
peontion i... kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
Mixed, J Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or Eag- 
lish Breakfast e are the oldest and’ largest Tea Company 
in the business. The reputation of our house requires no 
comment. For full particulars address 
T GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
P. O. Box 289 


$1 and 88 Vesey St., N. Y- 
MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1882 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
&@™ Refer to this advertisement. gg 








Good Farms ne & on htful egg one hour from Phila- 
cons. $20 pe asy terms. Poultry, Fruit, Grain, 
Mi Prosperous Sasiness Pisce. C.K. Landis, Vineland, N.J. 


Cc A Foie 1A. tes: “Gipage pamphlet 
Le FEE BROTHERS, | Land A 
Art Montgomery St., San oe Cal. 


% 150 Delaware Prats and Grain 
A rape cheap. Catalogues free. 
© A. P. GRI ITH, Smyrna, Del. 


200 MARYLAND FARMS, ' 7racts trom 9 


Near railroad ont: ne bie salt water (with all its luxur- 
fes) in Talbot Co. limate mild and arma ne 
were = Pamphlet 4 a Mop shows ng location, 

AHAN, Atty, Easton, Ma. 














on the line of the 
ol AL WISCONSIN CENTRAL RB. B. 
particulars 
en L..COLB mIN F D S 


> Land Commiss’ 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
InN WwIsCOoOnsIn. 
500. A 
ike 


= SOO,000 acres 





= fine Bi 
me o ae 
fo Horses, machinery house, saint eee which 
0) 2,000 bushels, horses, stock and farm machinery, 
allin good condition. Nearly every acre is in the FINEST 


STATE OF CULTIVATION, and in wheat and —_ with eve: 
prospect of a BIG CRoP. Plenty of —y x for wild an 
tame hay, WATER EXCELLENT. Farm lies between two 
railroads, two and one-half miles from one, and four from 
the other, and another projected through it. This year’s 
crop will pay & HANDSOME INCOME. REAMERY Within 
—— — -4 GROWING AND Darryine the nents 
bus very Jow, considering advantages, quality 
and buildings. “will sell or trade for pure bred rdletein 
cattle. Goop LaRGE AND dl A4EMS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, FOR SALE on LEASE. 

GEO. F. J ACKSON, * Real Estate Agent, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nebraska Lands|- 


FOR SALE. 


The anticipated heavy crops will stimulate the 
emigration to Dakota and Nebraska this year. 
Everybody going to Nebraska should immediately 
address me. The best of farming lands in that 
State to be had at a bargain. 


GEORGE T. TIMPSON, 
Box M, Station D, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS & i, ta acl Opera 


. Vora ea Oi tigian R 
lane ane Obtialane.  allage eft we 




















WESTERN HUMES 


Great Inducements. 


Madison County has no debt, and contains the 
VERY BEST OF LANDS 


in the State of Nebraska. Come and look at those 
I have for sale, or ADDRESS ME for in- 
formation. I have one section specially 
adapted for 1 magnificent STOCK 
FARM. 

J. A. SHIMERDA, 


Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
MADISON, NEBRASKA. 


John Wanamaker's 
Bverythingin Drv Goods A MBH 


Housekeeping — 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 

























MAN’S Fountain 


mw WitITM 
Pump for waning Windows, 








Bucket Force Pumps 


BARREL ENGINES, 


For Mills, Manufacto. 
ries, and for Farm, Plan. 
tation, and Village pur. 
Poses. A great novelty, 
and very effectual as a 
Fire Engine. Send stamp 
for Circular. 


ROBERT MORRELL & SON ’ 
Summit, Union Co., 


NEW JE RSEY. 





TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 
48) 


OK 
x 


SS — = made. 
onay = per- 
son as with tw prings 
lengthen and shorten according to _ e welakt 
_ y carr « Equally well adapted 
and fine irives of cities. Manuf. nike an 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buil Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 








Patentee, ST. LOUIS, ‘mo. 
Used exclusively 


ciicaco.1LL. ABBOTT BUGGY CO 





wa Carriages, etc. Protects 
from fire, & trees, vines, etc. from 
tato-bugs and canker- 
worms, No Dwelling, Country 
fi Home,or Factory should be with- 
=soutthe Fountain Pump, 
illustrated 
: hitman, Pat- 
meu tee wud M’f'r. Providence RI. 











This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
@ is unequalled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 


Larger sizes for House 
Ree” Lodge and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CoO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Canvassers Wanted. 











48 MUSICAL WONDE 
BE ¢ 
rE. 
“3 
4 rial Or, tte, 4.15 coupent 
oagents. 
ap flake Par RUANIN ane sna ladelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1904. NO rATENT! 4 hainagl 
for 1 Devices, Com- 
hang Designs and — wr prell- 
minary as 





of inventions free, Our“ Guite for Obtain- 


PATE ing Patents’’ is sent free everywhere. 


Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Soli = itors of Patents, 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 














, address 
“JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


GHAMTON, N. ¥. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


» BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Hand & Power 


= Shelers Sr 


Horse Powers, 
WIND MILLS 


CULTIVATORS. 
‘FEED GRINDERS an 
CORN STALK CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES MAN'T’G CO.,{xa 43i@2%. 

















vecnault CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE, } 





Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year.........++ $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year.........2++ $7, or 81.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year ........++ $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages.$1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 


Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Readingand Last Corer Page—$2.06 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each tnsertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 

Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. pet line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 

B™ No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
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